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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OR most men, the pot of gold at the end of life’s rainbows takes many forms. Some 

place top value on material possessions; others follow ambitions leading to personal 
fame and glory. But for men like Dave Hasinger of Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania, the 
greatest achievement is the creation of a sight the artist has captured on canvas for this 
month’s front cover. . 


In the best American tradition of cheering for the underdog, he and a small but intensely 
dedicated fraternity of men and women in Pennsylvania and elsewhere have devoted much 
of their time, money and efforts during the past decade to re-develop a breed of dog. 
Turning back the pages of history, they have brought to life again what many considered 
a lost animal—the Irish Setter gun dog. 


It has not been easy. The always attractive, mahogany colored setters that made game for 
thousands of sportsmen, even many market hunters, at the close of the last century have 
for the most part of this one been seen as big, but still beautiful, bench show specimens. 
Yet there still lived a spark of old glory afield—a spark of natural hunting instinct and 
genetically dormant body conformation and strength to back the instinct. The spark has 
been brought to flame in recent years; it can and should not ever go out. 


That flame is characterized by the cover pair of “Red Ones’—VALLEY HI LACEY 
backed by her son, VALLEY HI JAY. Style and stamina, selective breeding and careful 
training are all exemplified in this single scene. Their greatest desire in life is to locate, 
pin and point game birds for their master. Lacey was first trained at Gay Bird Farms in 
Bucks County by Dominick Welsh as a “meat dog” to be used on regulated shooting 
preserves. She was force broken to retrieve and in her early years found, pointed and 
retrieved over 300 pheasants. She has also been used on quail, grouse and ducks. But since 
1956 she has earned laurels in field trial competition, not only against her own breed but 
against all breeds. On April 25th of this year she placed first in the English Setter Associa- 
tion of America’s A.K.C. licensed trial, open shooting dog stake for all pointing breeds. 
Her young son, JAY—whelped January 9, 1956—has also made a name for himself in field 
trials. He has been entered in 11 trials and has placed 9 times, including first in the open 
puppy stake of a trial conducted by the Gordon Setter Club of America last April. 


These, then, are the new Irish Setters. They, and many like them, have brought bac 
memories all but forgotten of distant ancestors which hunted hard all day, made game 
whenever and wherever it was scented for real sportsmen of another era. Beauty and cass, 
courage and strength—all have been brought back from the brink of oblivion. There is no 
greater challenge, no finer achievement. 
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Editorial oo 


A Difference in Hunting 


OMEWHERE between a wet, cold nose and a wagging tail, there is some- 

thing that makes a world of difference in hunting. It may be in an ex- 
pression of the devoted eyes or the raising of a front paw; it might be as 
simple as an ear cocked forward in question or as forceful as a determined 
quartering run ahead of you. 

But where you find it, in no matter what breed of dog, that magic some- 
thing can transform your days afield from routine and sometimes uninspiring 
hikes over hill and dale, into moments of excitement and ‘supreme thrills. 
A good hunting dog is a sight never equaled, a companion never excelled in 
loyalty and devotion. Man’s first domesticated animal has come down through 
the ages as a true friend and a valuable asset. In fair weather and foul, in 
open fields, dense woods or icy water, dogs have always served their masters 
and always have captured the true spirit of the chase. 

And in the age of conservation which implies maximum utilization of 
natural resources without waste, dogs have become a fine form of insurance, 
if not of absolute necessity. The tragedy of modern hunting is 
not the game that is killed but the game that is crippled and 
escapes into waste. This man-made loss is as unnecessary at it is 
large. There are enough pointers, setters, spaniels, retrievers, 
and just plain “houn’ dawgs” to insure the recovery of every 
game bird and animal hit in a season. 

Your choice of a dog to make that difference can never be 
made for you. Each standard breed has its own devotees, each 
particular dog its proud owner. Some men firmly believe the 
only real testing ground lies in field trials; many more decide 
their favorite by personal observation, training and care. But 
whatever method is used to pick your closest hunting com- 
panion in the years ahead, the result can and should be a most 
happy blend of understanding, teamwork and mutual admira- 
tion in your home, kennel and hunting grounds. 

Wildlife conservation’s greatest asset is,a good hunting dog. 

And your reward will not only be the game saved but the 
pleasure that can only come from a dog’s point, a hound’s 
trailing, or a retriever’s energetic return with bird in mouth. 
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HE human race has many more 

important problems than whether 
or not the Irish Setter can be bred 
and developed into a bird dog equal 
to any. But, perhaps because it is a 
matter of trivial importance com- 
pared to such things as peace, health, 
economics and security, a great many 
folks find the Red Setter challenge 
compelling fun. 


They are folks who feel the sight 
of a good bird dog slamming onto 





HERM DAVID has written this 
two-part story on the come-back of 
the Irish Setter especially for GAME 
NEWS. He is admirably suited to re- 
port the facts, having owned Red 
Ones for years and followed the 
breed’s progress from coast to coast. 
Mr. David is Editor of the FLUSH- 
ING WHIP, official monthly publi- 
cation of the National Red Setter 
Field Trial Club and is the Club’s 
Publications Director. He lives in 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Red Setter Challenge 


By Herm David 
(Part I of Two Installments) 


sight in the world—especially if it is 
performed by an Irish Setter. 


The Red Setters are on their way 
back as first class assets to the upland 
gunner—and Pennsylvanians are play- 
ing a major role in bringing about 
their resurgence. 

Largely organized and sparked by 
Pennsylvania men and women, The 
National Red Setter Field Trial Club 
was launched in 1951 to undertake 
what its members have come to call 
“The purest challenge in sportsdom’ 
—the development of the Irish Setter 
as a class gun dog. 


The story had its modern be- 
ginnings when a most determined 
sportsman, W. E. “Ned” LeGrande 
of Douglassville, stood watching a 
field trial for Irish Setters only. The 
competitors were, almost all of them, 
beautiful, long-haired dogs that had 
been bred for competition in dog 
shows. They were built all wrong for 
an animal that must run. Almost in- 





point is just about the most thrilling 
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variably they were too big to get out 
of their own way. It was rather 
pitiful to watch some of them at- 
tempt to respond to long-dormant in- 
stincts, only to find that their physical 
equipment wouldn’t respond. 

Ned LeGrande, who had, as a boy 
in Virginia, hunted over his dad’s 
good Irish setters, found it a dis- 
heartening—and _ challenging—sight. 
He turned to his lovely wife, Helen. 
“Something,” he said, “is going to 
have to be done for Irish Setteys.” 

Mrs. LeGrande had seen that look 
in her husband’s eyes before—when 
he’d encountered problems in_ his 

39 business, when he was a star athlete 
at William and Mary College, and 
when he had undertaken successfully 
another chailenge in connection with 
show horses. “Here,” she said to her- 
self, “we go again.” 

Now, the books which record the 
history of bird dogs tell, over and 











winner. 








. » STAR OF YESTERDAY was Tim, owned by 
ing F outstanding winner from 1886 through 1892. 








over again, the history of good men 
who had, through the years, under- 
taken this same challenge. Most of 
them were wealthy and determined. 
But none of them enjoyed any last- 
ing success. LeGrande studied the 
history of their efforts and vowed 
that he would not repeat their mis- 
takes. 

The first of America’s early fanciers 
was Charles H. Turner of St. Louis. 
Back in the fall of 1874 he imported 
his first Irish Setters—a pair called 
Don and Guy. A _ year later he 
brought over Loo II and the great 
bench campaigner, Elcho, to which 
every Irish Setter in America can 
trace his pedigree through several 
lines. Turner also imported Erin, 
Rose, Frisk and Thor. Matter of fact, 
he imported another “Erin,” this one 
a female. Of the lot of them, only 
the male Erin ever won an American 
field trial and only Thor pleased 


Photo courtesy of Henry P. Davis 


the Seminole Kennel of Chestnut Hill and an 
He was a bench champion and a field trial 
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AN ALL-AMERICAN on Henry P. Davis’ SPORTS AFIELD team of bird 
runner-up in the Red Setter national championship is this wise old bird-finder from Penn- § 
sylvania, Schelley’s Red Sugar. She’s owned, trained and campaigned by Carl and Joyce 


Schollenberger of Allentown. 


Turner as a bird dog. He turned to 
the importation of Pointers. 

Distant relatives of Turner's, the 
Campbell brothers, M. C. and George 
Washington of Spring Hill, Tennes- 
see, crossed Elcho to their own 
mostly-Irish Setter line of bird dogs 
and produced Joe, Jr., a dog that was 
twice Field Trial Champion of 
America. He won his second title in 
1878. In the nearly 80 years since 
then, the Red Setter challenge has 
captured the imaginations of many 
other men. One of them was a Dr. 
L. C. Sauveur who registered and 
entered all of his dogs under the 
name of Seminole kennels at Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. He purchased the bench 
and field winner, Tim, in an effort to 
found an outstanding kennel only a 
few miles from the spot where Le- 
Grande was to found his kennels— 
60 years later. 

Another Pennsylvanian, W. L. 
Washington of Pittsburgh, had some 
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success during the early days of 


canine competition in America. The |— 
first Pennsylvanians to register Irish | 


Setters, although they had _ been 
hunted in the state for at least 50 
years before that, were W. G. Sar- 
gent of Meadville and Fred A. 
Phillips of Corry. Each had dogs bred 
in 1870 by D. B. Merriam of Corry, 
their registrations first appearing in 
a book published in 1876. 


Pennsylvanians probably _sfirst 
hunted over Irish Setters as early as 
1820 to 1830. The first American 
stud book of substance didn’t come 
along until 1878. Until shortly before 
that time, there were no _ pedigrees, 
no field trials, no bench shows. 
Hunters bred for one purpose only, 
effective bird dogs—and they had 
them. In those days of game abund- 
ance Irish Setters and part-Irish were 
favorites of market hunters and 
sportsmen alike. They cost a little 
more, then, than other breeds of bird 
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dogs, but many thought their rugged- 
ness and endurance made them well 
worth it. 


Undoubtedly, some present-day 
Pennsylvania sportsmen will find the 
names of fathers and grandfathers 
in the first stud books of the Na- 
tional American Kennel Club. Dur- 
ing the seventies and eighties these 
names were prominent: Thomas 
Blythe of McIntyre, B. F. Dorrance 
of Wilkes-Barre, F. A. Diffenderfer 
of Lancaster, R. M. Lindsay of Scran- 
ton, C. Z. Miley of Lancaster, John 
§. and William A. McIntosh of Pitts- 
burgh, Thomas P. Montgomery of 
Harrisburg, J. R. Schyler of Blooms- 
burg, H. B. Vondersmith of Lancaster 
and A. H. Moore of Philadelphia. 
The last-named purchased the bench 
and field winner, Raleigh, to head 
his kennel. However, the dog never 
produced a field winner. Mr. Moore 
had somewhat more success with the 
bench and field winner, Berkley, 
which he purchased for $1,000. Berk- 
ley sired the winners Chief and Vic- 
toria. These dogs had nime wins and, 
in turn, produced field winners. 


John MclIntosh’s Biz was second in 
the members’ stake of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Field Trial Club’s second an- 
nual program. This was held over 
750 miles from the nearest part of 
the Keystone State—in Grand Junc- 
tion, Tennessee. A year before, on 
October 26, 1880, the group had 
attempted to hold a trial at Lancaster, 
but finding it impossible to get the 
17 entries in the first stake sched- 
uled onto birds, they cancelled the 
entire program. The measure of their 
enthusiasm for the sport is seen in 
the distance they were willing to go 
to hold their trial where they could 
be assured of an adequate bird score. 
McIntosh had another win with Biz, 
this one in a very high class stake 
offered by the National American 
Kennel Club and run on prairie 
chickens at Fairmount, Minnesota on 
September 4, 1882. Don, a Pointer 
owned by Pittsburgh’s R. T. Vander- 





vort, was judged best of the 28 
starters. A total of six dogs were 
placed ahead of Biz, but the judges 
were offering more prizes than a 
church picnic and they named him 
to what is recorded as a divided 
fourth placement. 


It was to be many years before an- 
other field trial was scheduled for 
Pennsylvania. But the state did not 
lack for enthusiasts. The trials of the 
Philadelphia Kennel Club were held 
nearby in New Jersey and Delaware. 
Through the eighties, as Irish Setters 
gradually faded elsewhere in _ field 
trial prominence, the Philadelphia 
area remained a stronghold for them. 
Members J. A. Stovall and I. H. 
Roberts both had several fine wins 
in the Philadelphia Kennel Club’s 
trials. Charles T. Thompson and the 
Chestnut Hill kennels of Henry Jar- 
rett each had significant wins in the 
Philadelphia Club’s trials. 


And, through the nineties Penn- 
sylvanians were prominent in meet- 
ing the Red Setter challenge. In the 
year, 1892, of the 21 members of the 
Irish Setter Club of America, one- 
third of them were Pennsylvanians. 
Perhaps there are sportsmen of the 
present day in the Keystone State 
who will be able to recall such men 
as William H. Childs, Dr. G. G. Davis 
and Charles T. Thompson of Phila- 
delphia, E. M. Beale of Lewisburg, 
Boyd D. Rothrock of Williamsport 
and W. L. Washington of Pittsburgh. 


The last-named gentleman had an 
extremely strong kennel (‘Kildare’) of 
bench competitors, but was none-the- 
less interested in the breed as bird 
dogs. He went to the field trial wars 
in 1890 with imported Sarsfield—but 
the highly-bred, much-heralded dog 
eventuated into an all-time clunk of 
the breed. The writer has a letter 
from W. W. Sweeney, a prominent 
fancier of the period in which he 
states that he found Sarsfield a ‘dis- 
appointment’—before selling him to 
Mr. Washington. The dog was an all- 
around flop. He couldn’t win on the 
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bench either and, although he had 
great opportunities, he never pro- 
duced a quality puppy. Writing in 
1904, the canine historian Joseph F. 
Graham stated: “As Mr. Washington 
had for a number of years one of the 
strongest kennels of these setters in 
the country, his lack of success was 
regarded as almost decisive by the 
chances in field trials.” He also wrote: 
“The breeders have never entirely 
given up the idea of beating English 
Setters and Pointers in field trails, but 
their success has not been flattering.” 
It was Graham who described the 
hardy Red Setter challenge as ‘Irish 
fever.’ 


Only two significant Irish Setter 
wins stand out in the score of years 
that followed those early Philadel- 
phia Kennel Club trials. They were 
by Finglas, imported by S. L., Boggs 
of Pittsburgh, that won the absolute 
stake of the American club in 1892. 
His son, Fingalin, was second in the 
derby stake of the International club 
in 1893. After that the Irish record 
was largely a blank for many years. 
There were many men who accepted 
the challenge, but failed to produce 
lasting results. Graham mentioned a 
Mr. Guthrie of Mexico, Missouri, 
who was determined to produce “a 
plan of selecting specially fast and 
heady Irish Setters with the object 
of breeding them up to field trial 
class.” Graham added: “It is much 
to be desired that gentlemen like Mr. 
Guthrie, who has abundant means 
and is an indefatigable student of the 
breeding science, will pursue this ob- 
ject perseveringly.” 

Unfortunately, we find no record 
that Mr. Guthrie, or others of that 
era, achieved any notable success. 


And, it was in 1900 that the first 
of today’s breeders registered his first 
Irish Setter. A tall and straight young 
man of the Connellsville area, Clyde 
L. Standish, embarked upon what has 
become nearly 60 years of devotion 
to the Irish Setter as a field dog. He 
and his late wife never had less than 





one each. They once told the writer 
that they had to have at least two 
Irish, one to keep each of them warm 
on cold nights. While taking an Irish 


Setter into bed has never been the | 


sort of practice we’d recommend, the 
Standish’s always demanded that their 
Red Ones be useful bird dogs, 
Through several decades, sometimes 
as the only ones in the country sup- 
porting Irish in field trials, the 
Standish’s held to their faith in the 
breed. In April the National Red 
Setter Field Trial Club honored two 
old timers of the breed. Both were 
Pennsylvanians. Clyde L. Standish 
and Charles Coale of Allentown were 


voted honorary life memberships. A | 


club officer stated: “The club is more 
honored to have had their support 
than we can ever honor these two 


” 


men. 


For a time in the years from 1911 


on, it appeared the breed had found q 


a man who could and would lead it 


into new prominence afield. The man | 


was Otto Phol, a druggist of Fremont, 
Neb. His Donegal’s Alizon, in 1918, 
won the first significant placement an 
Irish Setter had had in many years 
when she was placed third in the 
high class derby of the All-American 
club’s winter trials. On October 26 
of that same year Phol died in the 
terrible epidemic of Spanish __ in- 
fluenza. It was a great blow to the 
Irish Setter. It was impossible to 
keep the Phol kennel together. 
Others profited for a time from the 
start Phol had made. The most 
famous of the dogs of his breeding 
was Horace Lytle’s Smada_ Byrd 
which, under Lytle’s skillful training 
and adept handling, developed into 
a campaigner equal to the severest 
of amateur competition. 


Several others who remain as con- 
temporary fanciers of the Red Ones 
afield got their starts in the early 
twenties. Prominent among these are 
Elias C. Vail who was to have con- 
siderable success as a breeder, owner 
and trainer. The late Edwin Berloz- 
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heimer who gave liberally of his 
time, energy and wealth .and, today, 
his wife, Myra, continues as one of 
the breed’s staunchest supporters. O. 
H. Neimeyer of Prospect, Ohio, who, 
although he started with the breed 
in 1906, only during the twenties, be- 
gan to get deserved recognition. 


About 1923 the Irish Setter Club 
of America was making plans to hold 
its first field trial since 1907, but no 
lasting benefit came from this effort. 
The club continued with its domi- 
nant interest in bench shows. 

Another fine sportsman and deter- 
mined enthusiast, F. J. Leferdink of 
Hickman, Nebraska, was embarked 
upon a determined effort that was to 
continue until his death a few years 
ago. One dog of his breeding was 





later to be carried into today’s suc- 
cessful field strains. 


In Albert Lea, Minnesota, Earl 
Bond was trying, without help, to 
breed against the tide of bench-only 
fanciers. He was to quietly pass from 
the scene after fifty years of effort 
without knowledge of his greatest 
triumph. Old, alone, and broken in 
health, he shot his last two dogs when 
unfeeling and unknowing neighbors 
complained that he was feeding his 
dogs from relief funds. He then 
moved off to Iowa to live with his 
sister and he thus disappeared from 
view without knowing he had bred 
the foundation bitch that was to 
eventually spark the revival of the 
Red Ones. 


In 1924 an Irish by the name of 


Photo by Henry P. Davis 


RECORD SMASHING WINNER—Under the handling of his owner, W. E. LeGrande of 
Douglassville, AKC Field Trial Champion Ike Jack Kendrick has accumulated the amazing 


total of 52 recognized field trial wins. This figure compares with the previous record of 
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Red Hot—was just that. He was 
owned by Royal A. Ferris of Texas 
and trained by the famed handler, 
Ed. Farrior. Among the dogs he de- 
feated was the Pointer, Triple Na- 
tional Champion Becky Broom Hill. 
The great field trial historian, Al 
Hochwalt, wrote of him: “There was 
something about this dog that im- 
pressed one the moment he was seen 
in competition. His action was more 
like an English Setter; he possessed 
quite an abundance of style on point 
and as a bird dog he was the equal 
of most of the bird dogs of his day 
. Irish Setter fanciers of the period 
hailed him as the wonder of his 
breed, but alas, when it came to in- 
vestigating his bloodlines nothing 
was forthcoming It was even 
whispered that occasionally he sired 
white and black dogs on the few 
occasions that he was used for the 
perpetuation of his breed.” 


Alas, yes. Red Hot was born too 
soon. Today he would find at lesat 
a few sportsmen who would not be 
adverse to borrowing back from the 
English that were built openly and 
covertly upon Irish blood and that 
of Pointers. 

‘It was also in 1924 that Elias Vail 
achieved a significant divided-third 
placement in a field of 47 in the 
members’ all-age stake at the English 
Setter Club’s trials. 

Ben Curtis of Oklahoma was next 
to take up the challenge and he had 
two good ones in McKerry’s Pat and 
Pat’s son, McKerry Pat’s Dusty. But 


Pat didn’t much resemble the bench | 


type and, despite some truly fine wins 
in rugged competition, he was little 
used at stud. 

That the majority of the Irish 
Setter fancy was unable to divorce 
itself from a complete fixation for 
bench show competition is evidenced 


HIS FIRST BACK—Judging by his expression of puzzlement, this pup is obeying an instinct 
he doesn’t completely understand. He is backing his dam, the great winner and producer, 
Askew’s Carolina Lady. Like many of her sons and daughters, The Dude (owned by the 


author) became an outstanding winner. 
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| by the fact that Vail continued his 
| winning ways in the east, but breeders 
‘ shunned his stock, even though his 
' dogs were capable of minor bench 
winnings. In 1925 Vail went one-two 
with Elcova Kinkie and Modoc 
| Bedilia, in the all-age stake of the 
| Orange County trial over ten Eng- 

lish and five Pointers. At the same 

trial Dr. P. H. Faivre’s Terry Boyne’s 
| Wynky was first in a derby that had 
' 14 starters. 


Through the next few years only 
Horace Lytle and his beloved Byrd, 
Vail and Ben Curtis had any notable 

_ success with the Red Setter challenge. 
A new club, the Gordon and Irish 
Setter Club was formed and ran a 
trial at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson in 
October of 1930. The effort was in 
the right direction—but apparently 
the dogs were not. Only one prospect 
was uncovered, and he, Cloud Burst 
Red, was unbroken. The club held 
another trial the following year in 
which Vail won the major stake with 
Elcova’s Admiration. After that this 
club was heard of no more. 


The Irish Setter Club of America 
which, because it was the first club 
for the breed in -the United States, 
is recognized by the show-minded 
AKC as the ‘parent’ club for the 
breed and as such is custodian of all 
of the breed’s rights and privileges 
under the AKC. It held its first field 
trial in 26 years in October of 1933. 
Mostly it was a field day with a picnic 
atmosphere. Elcova McTybe was the 
winner in the all-age over 19 other 
starters and used the victory as the 
key to becoming the first of the AKC 
field trial champions among the Irish. 
About this time Vail had a little com- 
pany in the east. H. A. Sims came 
along with his Tipperary McKerry, 
a really good one that won regularly 
in New England. He, also became an 

| AKC field trial champion. 


In the early thirties a young fellow 
who had been Elias Vail’s kennel boy 
refused to let severe physical handi- 





caps dissuade him from his dream of 
becoming a professional bird dog 
trainer. Although he has not special- 
ized in the breed, Paul Long has 
since had some part in the training 
of ninety per cent of the successful 
Irish that have come upon the scene. 
It was Paul Long who piloted Sally 
of Kildare to an unprecedented 
twenty recognized field trial wins be- 
tween 1935 and 1941. Sally was owned 
by Patrick W. Hehir, long-time fish 
and game director of the state of 
Massachusetts. 


The Berolzheimers had, meanwhile 
concentrated their attention upon 
field trial activities and campaigned 
two Irish, bred in Pennsylvania, to 
AKC field trial championships. They 
were Clodagh McTybe O'’Cloisters 
and Shaun McTybe O’Cloisters. The 
breeder was William Monan, then 
living in the Williamsport area. It 
was the beginning of an era that was 
to feature Pennsylvanians sparking 
the rebirth of the Irish Setter as a 
bird dog. 


The first real sensation in the breed 
since the days of Smada Byrd came 
along in the years immediately before 
World War II. This dog of blazing 
speed was Skyline Ephriam, the prop- 
erty of Judge Thomas M. Marshall 
of Pittsburgh. He was campaigned 
fearlessly and won consistently. Field 
trial men depreciated him because he 
did not’ show a high flag on point 
and show folks let him pass by be- 
cause he did not meet their concept 
of classic beauty. But—as a bird dog 
he was hard to beat and won eleven 
placements in a short career. 


Alvin R. Bush, now a congressman 
from the seventeenth district of Penn- 
sylvania, before the war, when the 
demands upon his time were not so 
great, enjoyed gunning over his Red 
Ones afield. The star of his kennel 
was AKC Field Trial Champion 
Uncle Ned R. He had many good 
ones and their bloodlines continue 
strong in the winning Irish of today. 
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Under the leadership of Charley 
Coale and Allen Bortz, the Allentown 
area became a stronghold for field- 
bred Irish. Joyce and Carl Schollen- 
berger became particularly strong de- 
votees. Bortz did some admirable 
winning with his Jeep. Archer 
Church, although he lived in New 
Jersey became closely allied with 
them. 


In New England another hotbed 
developed with such folks as John 
Cassidy, Fred Shaw, Jim and Bob 
Finn and Paul Long of Massachusetts, 
Tom Ward of Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Dorothy Lee Winter of Connecticut, 
and Fred White and Ted Grant of 
Maine. On the west coast Jake Hui- 
zenga was having some success with 
his Oxton’s Shosaph. 


During the fall of 1950 the Irish 
Setter Club of America offered the 
last of the trial it held under its own 
initiative. It demonstrated two things. 
First, that there was interest enough 
to draw entries from both coasts to 
Iowa. Second, that the ISCA wasn't 
much interested in field work. Club 
officials dragged out the process of 
granting approval until the last min- 
ute and the trial secretary, as he ex- 
plained it to the writer, found it too 
late to invite seasoned field trial men 
to judge the event. The men who 
did officiate did make a conscientious 
effort, but grave errors were made, 
they became confused as to which 
dogs did what and the event closed 
on an angry note. 


Also during the fall of 1950, came 
a most significant achievement for an 
Irish Setter. The star of the Berolz- 
heimer’ kennel, Rufus McTybe 
O’Cloisters, rose to new heights when 
he was named runner-up in the Na- 
tional Amateur Pheasant Champion- 
ship. Rufus was not only a solid bird 
dog, but he was a handsome fellow. 
However, his fee was set rather high, 
he was seldom advertised and the 
bench folks cared not at all for his 
unfashionable blood lines. In _ his 


limited opportunities he produced || 
rather well. 
The small field trial element with. | 
in the Irish Setter Club of New Eng. [7 
land inaugurated post-war field trials | 
wherein Ned LeGrande became in. 
troduced to the Red Setter challenge 
—and some fine sportsmen. About the 
same time a determined few men in 
the Irish Setter Club of Indiana 
started field trials for Irish along 
traditional lines. These have served 
a limited area, but have never con- 
sistently offered keen competition. 





yo 


And-—that’s where we were when © 
Ned LeGrande shook his head and 7 
said: @omething is going to have to 
be done for Irish Setters.’ 


... To be Concluded Next Month. 


CEDAR BLUF PADDY, owned, bred, trained © 
and campaigned by Allentown conserva: | 
tionist Allen E. Bortz, was a consistent win- | 
ner until her recent death. 











Balzer Pisak ... 


Conservation Personified 


By Will Johns 


HEN you first meet him, Balzer 
Pisak probably won’t impress 


you much differently than many 
other Pennsylvanians. The 35-year- 
old West Hazleton mechanic is short 
and stocky, wears quiet clothes, and 
has an unassuming, almost shy man- 
ner about him. 

But after you’ve talked with him 
for only a few minutes—and you have 
to ask direct questions—it will sud- 
denly dawn on you that here is a man 
who is somehow different than any- 
one you've ever known. Here is one 
of those rare individuals who has 
taken conservation to heart. 

Balzer is first of all a hunter. He 


has all the enthusiasm and devotion 
to his sport that you find in thou- 
sands of other hunters. He _ has 
hunted and killed just about every 
kind of game bird and animal that 
is found in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. He owns a few guns, has all 
the necessary equipment for the 
chase, and can spin a hunting yarn 
with the best of them. 

Still, you can’t help but realize that 
this man has long ago crossed that 
fine line which separates the hunter 
from the sportsman. He talks now 
about a particular turkey—an old 
gobbler that he stalked all last season 
but never succeeded in getting over 
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his gun sights. When he describes his 
deer hunting, he talks almost entirely 
about one special buck. Others, per- 
fectly legal, passed by him at close 
range last year but he waited for this 
particular target—the trophy animal 
he located long before the season 
opened and tried to find again on 
many a day in early December. There 
is talk of geese and ducks, too—water- 
fowl brought to bag and many that 
were passed by, even though they 
winged within easy gun range. If you 
press the point, Balzer quietly ex- 
plains that these birds could never 
have been retrieved. The beaver 
pond or marsh in which they would 
have dropped was too deep for wad- 
ing, too remote for a boat. Friends 
will further tell you that Balzer is a 
“single species” hunter. Even when 
more than one kind of game is legal 
on a particular day of the “hunting 
seasons, he shoots only the species 
that he wants that day. If that is 
grouse, any rabbit that crosses his 
trail is safe until another day. 


Yes, there’s no doubt about him 
being a sportsman. Even so, sports- 
men aren’t unusual these days. Many 
men who respond to the call of the 
wild and the lure of field and forest 
sooner or later become selective in 
their shooting. Balzer Pisak, however, 
has gone many long steps beyond 
that stage. 


If you have hunted, fished, or just 
plain hiked over State Game Lands 
Number 57 in recent years, you no 
doubt have noticed a lot of land 
management work going on. Most of 
it is easily recognized as the work of 
Game Commission employees—the re- 
sult of a big wildlife habitat improve- 
ment program utilizing lots of seed 
and seedlings, plenty of heavy equip- 
ment and considerable manpower. 
This huge expanse of mountain top, 
beaver ponds, marshes and wooded 
ridges requires a comprehensive treat- 
ment to produce some of the finest 
public hunting found anywhere in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. Signs and 


posters point with pride to some of | 


this work—food plots many acres in 
size, winter feeders for wildlife hold. 
ing truck loads of ear corn, metal 
wood duck nesting boxes by the 
score. And in all seasons of the year 
can see the men and machines at 
work that make these possible. 


But in your travels along the trails 
and around the beaver ponds, you 


may have passed a lone individual, | 


working quietly and inconspicuously 
with a mattock or an axe or a small, 
over-the-shoulder load of corn or 
seedlings. That individual was Balzer 
Pisak. 


For the past three years he has © 


been spending most of his spare time 
on this high plateau. Early each Sun- 
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day morning he would get into his — 


old but sturdy car, drive the 45 miles 
from his home in West Hazleton to 


the Game Lands gate just off Route | 


487 above Red Rock, then walk 8 to | 


10 miles on the dirt road leading to | 


his areas of operation. Last winter 
he spent every Sunday but one on 
these happy hunting grounds; he 
missed that day because he had an- 
other place to visit in behalf of wild- 
life. Balzer is not married—a situa- 
tion which he stresses makes it easier 
for him to spend so much time on his 
personal projects. Quite often, how- 
ever, he is accompanied by a close 
friend and hunting companion, Ray 
Wrobleski. 


Balzer takes all this time and 
trouble for only one reason—he wants 
to “put back” as much as he has 
“taken,” possibly a little more. And 
so he returns to the scene of many 
pleasant hours afield spent in pursuit 
of game. These times, though, he car- 
ries no gun but a load far more 
valuable. 

During the winter Balzer totes in 
bushels of ear corn to fill the spike 
pole feeders he builds himself. Last 
year he had more than 60 of these 
simple but very effective feeders in 
operation. Through his efforts and 
observations, large flocks of turkeys 
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were often located. By reporting 
them to local Game Protector Tom 
Meehan, the large capacity Game 
Commission feeders could be moved 
to the sites where they could best 
serve the big birds. In many areas, 
Balzer arranged his feeders on a di- 
rect line, each of them within “turkey 
sight” of the other so as to draw the 
flock into the big crib type feeders 
where large quantities of food were 
always available. 

This spring and summer, this 
worker for wildlife was busy on his 
own personal planting project. Com- 
pared to other habitat improvement 
programs being carried out all over 
Pennsylvania and on these Wyoming 
County game lands in particular, his 
project is small. But when you see it 
and as Balzer points out each tiny 
seedling, you get the feeling that this 
lone individual has a right to be just 
as proud of his few hundred plant- 
ings as others do their millions. Us- 
ing seedlings obtained through vari- 
ous clubs in the area, Balzer has 
planted such important food and 
cover shrubs as autumn olive, Scotch 
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pine, Chinese chestnut, multiflora 
rose and oak on _ selected sites 
throughout his hunting ground. Each 
planting has been carefully made, 
each is constantly watched for sur- 
vival and growth. He is particularly 
pleased with one oak seedling which 
is still thriving after two years. It 
may be the only one of its kind 
presently alive on Game Lands Fifty- 
Seven. All the others planted by 
Commission personnel and _ himself 
have been browsed to death by deer 
soon after they were set in the 
ground. 

Years from now, perhaps long after 
Balzer Pisak is gone, these shrubs 
and trees will remain to show that 
he, like a modern Johnny Appleseed, 
passed this way. And the wild animals 
and birds of the forest which will 
feed on the nuts and berries and 
seeds will reap the benefits of his 
coming. 

Perhaps his most spectacular and 
interesting project, however, is 
Balzer’s “Operation Penthouse.” 
Strangely enough, Game Lands 57 
is an outstanding area for wild water- 


FOOD AND COVER for wildlife on State Game Lands 57 is inspected by Pisak, left, and 
District Game Protector Tom Meehan. This multiflora rose seedling was planted by the 
sportsman several years ago along an old logging trail. 
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WOOD DUCK NESTING BOXES designed by Balzer Pisak are displayed by their builder, 
right, and Bill Hodge, Law Enforgement Assistant in the Commission’s Northeast Field 


Division headquarters. 


fowl. Large areas right on top of the 
mountain are covered with ponds and 
marshes, resulting primarily from 
beaver dams built on the many small 
streams that start up there. Last year 
Commission workers began noticing 
bright green nesting boxes for wood 
ducks which were erected in ever in- 
creasing numbers at suitable loca- 
tions. They were clever imitations of 
the standard aluminum or galvanized 
metal box which the Game Commis- 
sion’s waterfowl management agents 
had designed. Many of these dotted 
the ponds and marshes as fast as the 
Food and Cover Corps could get 
them up. It didn’t take long, how- 
ever, before they found a strong com- 
petitor who was also in_ business 
building nesting boxes for the color- 
ful little ducks. 
Balzer’s “penthouses” 
were homemade, but they were 
mighty effective. Most important, 
they were relatively inexpensive and 
easily transported. Balzer put the 
tricks of his mechanic’s trade to use 
for wildlife, in this case by using 
empty grease cans, available for the 


for woodies 


asking at most garages or service sta- 7 
tions. At first he worked with the f 
big 15 gallon can but last spring he 
experimented with a 5 gallon con. 
tainer. If the smaller “house” proves 
attractive to the ducks, Balzer figures 
he has even a better, lighter and thus 
more portable box. And when you 
carry them into remote areas on your 
back as he does, the lighter they are 
the better. Balzer emphasizes that 
the cans, either large or small, should 
not be burned out to destroy any 
grease or dirt that remains in them 
after the gas station or garage turns 
them over to you. To do so would 
destroy a good paint undercoat with 
which the cans are lined at the 
factory. Instead he uses a steam spray 
which quickly and completely _re- 
moves any grease or dirt but doesn't 
harm the can and its painted interior. 

The next step is to cut an oval 
hole three by four inches in diam- 
eter just below the top ridge on the 
can. Balzer uses an acetylene torch 
but a cold chisel or hacksaw would 
work just as well, even if a bit slower. 
The hole is then lined with a piece 
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of rubber tube such as an old piece 
of garden hose. This protects the 
birds, both young and old, from any 
sharp edges that result from the cut- 
ting. Wood ducks do not perch be- 
fore entering their nesting cavities 
and the sight of the first duck swing- 
ing into your nesting box on the 
wing will be worth all the time and 
trouble you might put into mak- 
ing it. 

The conical roof for this watertow1 
“roundhouse” may present a_ few 
problems. Balzer scours junkyards for 
his, again using the torch to cut out 
the circle from old car roof tops. He 
likes the heavy metal obtainable that 
way. Just before adding the finishing 
touches, he fastens a small wooden 
“ladder” leading down inside from 
the entrance hole to the bottom of 
the can, making it possible for the 
baby woodies to climb out when 
mother insists it’s time to see the 
wide, wide world. 

The final operation is painting the 
outside. Here again Balzer is experi- 
menting. When he first started mak- 
ing nesting boxes three years ago, 
green was his favorite color for the 
finish coat. This year he is trying a 
blue paint to see if it has any more 
“eye appeal” for woodies. A few of 
his boxes have even been painted 
camouflage style. So far, paint color 
and pattern haven't seemed to make 
much difference to the tenants. 

All told, it takes less than 30 
minutes for Balzer to complete a 
nesting box, once the raw materials 
are at hand. As a finishing touch, he 
throws in a good supply of wood 
chips or shavings which woodies seem 
to like as a base for their nest. 


The method of erection for these 
and other type wood duck nesting 
boxes is simple. Balzer emphasizes 
his recommendation that a pipe or 
pole not more than two inches in 
diameter be used. He claims that 
three or four inch pipe definitely is 
not predator proof. “Raccoons are 
about as good as ‘shinnying’ up a 





four inch pipe,” Balzer states, “as a 
young boy is at getting up a twelve 
inch trunk on an apple tree when 
the fruit is just ripe in the fall.” 


The cans are welded, bolted or 
wired securely on the pipe so that 
they stand at least five to seven feet 
above the surface of the water or 
ground. Easiest time to get them in- 
stalled in the marsh or beaver pond 
is in winter when the ice is frozen 
solid enough to’permit safe walking. 
It is possible, however, to get them 
in from a boat and in some locations 
just by wading. 

When you tour State Game Lands 
57 next time, look for the wood duck 
nesting boxes fashioned from dis- 
carded grease cans. Take time to 
notice how cleverly the spike pole 
feeders are placed to lead the wild 
turkeys into the big corn crib feeders 
maintained by the game protectors. 
When you are walking, watch for 
young seedlings planted at strategic 
locations. 

All these are there because one 
man cared enough to give a lot of his 
time, some of his money and the best 
of his abilities. Balzer Pisak isn’t 
really much different than thousands 
of other sportsmen; maybe there are 
many who are doing as much or more 
for conservation. But added to the 
gigantic programs and projects car- 
ried on constantly by the various con- 
servation agencies, like the Game 
Commission, their work represents a 
large step forward on the trail to 
better hunting. 
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Three Steps To Bowhunting Success 


By Francis W. Kemp 


ITHIN a few short weeks, thou- 

sands of Pennsylvanians are go- 
ing to enjoy many hours of what 
some consider hunting’s finest chal- 
lenge. The Keystone State’s seventh 
Special Archery Season, scheduled 
this year from October 5th to 12th, 
will see many veteran bowhunters re- 
turning to forest and field. It will 
also draw many novices into the 
autumn scenery to try their skill at 
bagging a deer with a bow and arrow 
for the first time. It can probably be 
said with considerable truth that the 
kill will be low but the amount of 
pleasure and healthful recreation 
afforded by this type of hunting will 
be great. 

Under a new law bowhunters this 
year have the legal right to take a 
deer of either sex, thus giving them 
the most liberal hunting opportunity 
they have ever enjoyed in Pennsyl- 
vania. But hand in hand with liberal- 
ization of any hunting regulations 
goes responsibility. There is the re- 
sponsibility of safety between bow- 
hunters themselves. As in hunting 
with firearms, hunting with bow and 
arrows demands that everyone “be 
sure of the target.” 

Then there is the responsibility of 
humaneness to the quarry. The 
hunter’s prayer that he either kill 
clean or miss completely should be 
practiced by every bowhunter. Each 
man or woman who goes afield with 
a bow should know exactly what to 
expect when he or she hits or misses 
a deer. A successful bowhunter is 
usually a skilled stalker, marksman 
and tracker. The first two abilities 
are desirable; the last one is essential. 

During the past thirty and more 
years I have found many legal deer 
lying dead in the woods—deer that 
should have been recovered by the 


hunters who shot them. We all know 
the story—the careless hunter wlro 
shot and thought he didn’t hit so he 
didn’t bother to check; the faint- 
hearted hunter who gave up on the 
track after following it for several 
hundred yards; the hunter who 
couldn’t track an elephant in a four 
foot snow. 

Most deer, when hit with an arrow, 
are going to run. Unless the bow- 
hunter uses his head, the deer will 
fade away into the green forest and 
what might have been a fine trophy 
of the hunt will wind up as a rotting 
carcass. Here are a few simple sug- 
gestions which may save the archer a 
lot of regrets and grief. 

First—Mark the spot from which 
you shot at the deer. This can 
easily be done by making a small 
blaze on a nearby tree or merely 
by sticking an arrow upright in 
the ground. 

Next—Lay a stick or an arrow 
on the ground, pointing it at the 
last place you saw the deer. 

Then—Mark the spot where the 
deer was standing. 

Force yourself to sit down and wait 
for fifteen or more minutes to give 
the arrow a chance to do its work. 
An arrow kills by causing bleeding, 
not by shock. It takes time for the 
blade to achieve maximum cutting 
power. Now get up and look for your 
arrow. Sometimes it will be found 
in a tree between you and the deer 
and this can be chalked up as a miss. 
If you find it in a tree beyond the 
deer, examine it very closely. If it 
passed through the deer you will find 
a few hairs near the fletching or per- 
haps caught in front of the nock. 
Some arrow points will retain alittle 
flesh and this is particularly true of 
the three bladed type. If the arrow is 
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clean, try to sight along it back to 
your original stand and visualize the 
deer in position. Perhaps you can see 
that you shot too high or too low but 
look for a blood trail anyway! 


Perhaps you can’t find the arrow 
(a common occurrence). Now you 
must attempt to follow the trail for 
at least 100 yards and if in doubt as 
to which way he ran you can return 
to your shooting position and look 
at your pointer. Go to where you saw 
him last and search from there. This 
way you should be able to follow his 
approximate trail for at least 100 
yards. Perhaps you can locate the de- 
pression left in the leaves underfoot 
where he jumped. If a careful search 
along and to both sides of where you 
thought he ran for at least 300 yards 
doesn’t produce sign, you no doubt 
missed him. If you locate patthes of 
blood with foam in it, you have a 
lung shot and should find him dead 
on the trail. The spot at which you 
first find a blood trail should be 
plainly marked and also other places 





at 25 yard intervals along the trail. 
These markings will prove invaluable 
in the event you leave the trail for 
additional help. 

If the blood sign consists of only a 
few drops here and there, don’t give 
up. If the deer is bleeding internally 
he will probably lie down within 300 
yards and you should find him. If the 
blood trail becomes weaker and 
finally stops and you have followed 
it faithfully for 300 yards, try walk. 
ing in large circles from the last spot 
you marked. If you haven't located 
the deer after getting about 200 yards 
from that point, it is entirely pos- 
sible the wound was superficial and 
will not bother him any more than a 
thorn cut. At any rate you have done 
your best. 


A review of some actual cases illus- 
trate what to expect in the archery 
season: Case No. 1—Archer loosed an 
arrow at a deer standing 55 yards 
broadside down a trail. He heard a 
“thunk” and thought he registered a 
hit. The deer ran away in a normal 
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manner. After 15 minutes the archer 
walked up to the spot and found his 
arrow imbedded in a log. The three 
bladed arrowhead was marked with 
hair and flesh. The first blood was 
found within ten yards and the blood 
trail was very heavy. Caution was 
abandoned and the trail followed 
swiftly—it ended abruptly 110 yards 
away and the deer was found 30 
yards beyond the last blood sign, 
completely bled out. The arrow had 
cut the jugular vein. 


Case No. 2—Archer shot at a deer 
running away at an agle in an open 
field and was not sure of a hit. The 
arrow was not located and no blood 
trail found. An attempt was made to 
follow the deer on a game trail into 
the woods and it was found dead 
within 75 yards. The arrow had en- 
tered a hind leg and angled into the 
body cavity, the deer dying from 
internal hemorrhage. The only blood 
found was at the site of death. 


Case No. 3—Archer shot uphill at 
a deer and observed the arrow hit 
low under the plate in the front leg, 
leaving a blood trail very weak but 
steady. The deer was found dead 200 
yards away, the arrow having worked 
up to sever an artery in the body 
cavity. 


Case No. 4—Archer shot at a run- 
ning deer and thought he heard the 
arrow break when the deer ran by 
a tree. The arrow was found marked 
with blood, the shaft having broken 
to leave the point in the deer. The 
blood trail was easy to follow for the 
first 100 yards but gradually dis- 
appeared about 350 yards from the 
beginning, the last spots of blood be- 
ing over 50 yards apart. A search of 
the area produced no other sign. The 
deer was probably hit in the leg, no 
major arteries cut, and no doubt re- 
covered in a few days. All blood was 
found on the ground and none on 
bushes, which indicated a minor 
wound. 






Case No. 5—Archer shot at a deer 
20 yards away and thought he hit it. 
He ran down the mountainside for 
his friends and then could not locate 
his former stand. A search of the 
area failed to disclose anything. 
Diagnosis—buck fever. 


It is possible to go on and on but 
the foregoing accounts should give 
you an idea of what to expect. 


Bow hunting takes real skill and 
will improve any rifleman’s chances 
in the gunning season. After all, 
stalking, marksmanship, and tracking 
help the gunner as well as the bow- 
man. I'll freely confess, and really am 
proud of the fact, that my first choice 
for hunting is a rifle. To tell the 
truth, I added two additional rifles 
to my battery this past summer. How- 
ever, my first deer killed with the 
bow gave me the biggest thrill since 
I downed my first with a rifle many 
years ago and I see no reason for con- 
flict between archers and riflemen. 
With the odds against the bowman, 
he can’t possibly interfere in any way 
with the rifle season; and, as far as 
personalities are concerned, a man is 
either a sportsman or he _ isn’t—re- 
gardless of his choice of weapon. The 
liberalized regulations will furnish 
additional recreation for thousands 
and one of these thousands can be 
you! 



























By Robert G. Miller 


t Photos by the Author. 
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T was a cold, misty morning. The don’t provide the best duck hunting 
sky was blanketed with a gray conditions and while it is almost 
overcast and a steady drizzle of rain necessary to go to the other extreme 
provided that extra touch which of the weather scale for good results, 
made it excellent weather for only it isn’t necessary to sit for several 
two things—ducks and duck hunting. hours cramped in a cold open boat, 
However the lone hunter sculling with your hands so cold you couldn't 
his sneakbox around the fringe area _ release the safety in time for an effec- 
of his decoys did not share the same_ tive shot even if the bird perched 
thought and could think of other, on the muzzle. So why not do your 
more comfortable places to be at hunting in comfort? 
that moment. Hunting wouldn’t be considered a 
His teeth were chattering from the sporting proposition if there weren't 
cold, his fingers were almost numb a few hardships involved so it’s not 
and he was just down-right uncom- necessary to go to extremes in con- 
fortable as he flirted with a case of structing a blind. In fact, a simple 


double pneumonia. blind made of grass to break the wind 
In fact, due to this discomfort is all that is required for comfort. 
which hampered his shooting ability, However, on the other hand, some 


he still hadn’t bagged a single bird _ blinds are virtual castles and include 
although singles and flocks of canvas- all the comforts of home including 
backs, mallards and pintails were on a small portable stove and a pot of 
the move and had given him plenty hot, steaming coffee. 
of opportunities to bag his limit for Since there are many versions of 
the day. the duck blind available, the type to 
As probably 99 out 100 veteran build depends entirely on the indivi- 
hunters will tell you clear, sunny days dual sportsman’s interest in duck 
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hunting. If he makes only one or 
two trips a season then a rough, tem- 
porary affair, made of material at 
hand, can be thrown up in an hour 
or two and will work out quite satis- 
factory. 

The other type of hunter, the man 
who prefers weathering out a squall 
on his favorite duck pond to the com- 
fort of home, can well afford to in- 
vest perhaps up to $100 to construct 
a permanent type blind which will 
last for several seasons. 

On the southern portion of the 
Susquehanna River, in the Lake 
Clarke and Lake Aldred areas, sev- 
eral different types of blinds can be 
seen every year. 

One common type is made of grass, 
taken from the nearby islands or 
grass patches, and erected at the head 
of an island or on stilts between the 
grass beds where the hunter com- 
mands a wide view of the upper por- 
tions of the river. 

Because this type costs nothing to 
build, except a little bit of elbow 
grease, it is quite suitable for the 
hunter whose interest in duck hunt- 
ing reaches its peak on the opening 
day and then gradually lessens with 
perhaps only one or two sidetrips 
later on in the season. 

This type of blind consists of driv- 
ing four heavy stakes into the 
ground, long enough to_ provide 
enough head-room, to form the four 
corners of the structure. If the hunter 
prefers hunting alone a four by four 
foot affair will be large enough. How- 
ever if two or more persons plan to 
use the blind at one time then it 
must be made larger to accommodate 
everyone. 

After the stakes are driven into 
solid ground, ordinary corrugated 
cardboard can be nailed in place to 
form the walls and over the outside 
of this is wired grass, brush or other 
foliage to blend in with the sur- 
rounding area. 

The stakes should be = strong 
enough to support a roof which can 













































be a sheet of plywood, masonite or 
an old door. Most of us don’t mind 
a little wind but find it hard to con- 
centrate with rain drops running 
down our back. The top, like the 
sides, should also be covered with 
grass or brush. 

The entire rear end may be left 
open or, if you want to do it up 
right, build a doorway for getting in 
and out. Some fellows include a small 
window in the front or even leave 
an open space between the top of the 
walls and the roof, to’ provide good 
vision all the way around. 

Bear in mind, when constructing 
any type of blind, to finish it off with 
materials that will blend in with the 
surrounding area. Otherwise the 
blind will stand out like a sore thumb 
and just when you're waiting for that 
incoming flock to start settling down 
among the stools the entire flock will 
flare away and head for parts un- 
known. 

Before going into the construction 
of a permanent type blind it might 
be well to mention that blinds should 
be built well in advance of the sea- 


END VIEW OF BLIND, described in the 
article, is shown here as it neared comple- 
tion. In this model the bottom portion, 
made of white pine, was covered with can- 
vas and painted after the job was completed. 
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2 by 4 
framing 


son and anchored two or three weeks 
before the opening day. ; 

Local ducks, as well as those head- 
ing south, have a certain amount -of 
gray matter and probably know every 
nook and cranny of every island and 
grass bed on your stamping grounds. 
As a result if they come across some 
strange looking object on the open- 
ing day of the season, which wasn’t 
there yesterday, they will probably 
strike out in the opposite direction 
and be well out of range before you 
even get into firing position. 

Consequently if your blind is in 
position several days or weeks before 
the season opens the locals, at least, 
will become used to it and will not 
realize it is not just another grass 
patch until the last minute. 

Now for some details on the per- 
manfient type blind which, given as 
much care as your favorite boat, will 
last for many a season. 

During the season on the Susque- 
hanna one can spot various kinds of 
permanent blinds. Some are covered 
with tarpaper which provides a slight 
resemblance to the “Monitor,” others 
are made of waterproof plywood and 
put together in sections on an island 
or bridge pier. 

Perhaps the best type, especially 
on a river where power company 


Ss 


eyebolt 


dams govern the water level, is the 
floating type blind which rises or 
falls along with the water level. 


For the past several years, a week 
or so after the duck season opened, 
heavy rains caused the Susquehanna 
to rise almost to flood stage. Many 
hunters who constructed blinds on 
islands or bridge piers lost the blinds, 
as well as many decoys. But in most 
cases the floating type blind, pro- 
vided it was anchored securely, rode 
out the high waters. 

For this reason here is a_ blind 
which is of simple construction, large 
enough to accommodate three or 
four hunters, draws only three or 
four inches of water and should cost 
less than $100 even if all materials 
must be purchased. 

The tools and equipment necessary 
for turning out a first class blind can 
be found in almost any basement. 
Power tools are fine and can speed 
up the work but an ordinary ham- 
mer, hand saw, level, steel rule, wood 
plane and screw driver will do the 
work just as well. 

Most materials for this type of 
blind can be found at home. For ex- 
ample make a quick mental check of 
your basement and see’ how many un- 
used hinges you turn up in addition 
to screen door hooks, latches, nails, 
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bolts and screws. You’re probably 
just as surprised as I would be. 
However here is a complete list of 
equipment for this blind which, 
when completed, should measure 5 
by 10 feet in length and width and 
four feet high in the front and four 
and one half feet high at the rear. 


LUMBER —white pine, cedar or 
spruce, 90 sq. ft. 2 by 4s—about 90 ft. 
2 by 3s—about 60 ft. 

MASONITE-3 4 by 10 foot tem- 
pered sheets. 

HINGES—5 pairs, at least 3 by 3 
inches. 

EYEBOLTS—4 114 in. in diameter. 

HOOKS—4 ordinary screen door 
hooks, two for each door. 

LATCHES—3 spring type latches, 
one for each hatch. 

CANVAS-—9 by 14 foot piece. 

RUBBERIZED PAINT —enough 
for at least two coats over canvas. 

BOLTS—16, 5 or 6 inches long. 

CHICKEN WIRE -—enough _ to 
cover the exterior. 

NAILS—? 

Probably the best place to start 
this project is at the bottom and 
assuming you have a nice, level sur- 
face to work on, such as, a concrete 
floor, first lay out five 10 foot sections 
of lumber side by side to form a bot- 
tom measuring 5 by 10 feet. 

Use two 5 foot sections of 2 by 4 
lumber, nailing one on either end 
with the two inch side down against 
the lumber. Then cut two 10 foot 


SKETCH # 3 






2 by 4s 


12" by 10° lumber 
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lengths of 2 by 4 and nail these along 
the front and back in the same man- 
ner. See sketch No. 3. 


After the 2 by 4s are nailed around 
the flooring, measure off the distance 
from the inside edge of one 10 foot 
section of 2 by 4, nailed lengthwise 
along the bottom, to the opposite 
side. This should be roughly 4 ft., 
8 in. 

Using this measurement cut three 
2 by 4s and nail one, with the 4 inch 
side down, across the center of the 
flooring. The other two pieces are 
nailed about two and one half feet 
to either side of this center piece. 


To these three sections can be 
nailed a false bottom or else slats can 
be nailed lengthwise to form floor- 
boards. A false bottom isn’t necessary 
since it only adds weight but, if it 
isn’t built, floorboards are a necessity. 


Now start adding the bottom 
framework, made of 2 by 4 lumber, 
by cutting four sections measuring 
two feet in length. These are nailed, 
or bolted, upright at each corner. 
The framework is then completed 
for the bottom section by running a 
ten foot length of 2 by 4 across the 
top of the uprights, along the front 
and back, and five foot lengths across 
the top at either end. 


Now complete the bottom section 
by covering the two ends, front and 
back with your 12 inch wide lumber. 
Two by four stringers may be added 
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TIME OUT for a smoke and hot cup of coffee is easy and comfortable for these hunters 











in their floating blind. All four sides of this model can be closed in bad weather or opened, 


as shown, to provide visibility in all directions. 


in the center of the front and rear 
walls to strengthen these areas. 

It isn’t necessary to caulk the bot- 
tom section since the entire area is 
covered with one large piece of can- 
vas which is later given at least two 
coats of rubberized paint to make it 
waterproof. I would suggest at least 
nailing the fabric to the bottom sec- 
tion now, before starting work on 
the upper portion of the blind, since 
it would be more convenient. The 
painting can be done later. 

In case the rubberized paint comes 
in various colors I suggest choosing 
a dull, drab brown or green which 
will harmonize with the surround- 
ings. 

Now for the upper portion of this 
project. The framing for this section, 
except for the doorways, consists en- 
tirely of 2 by 3s. The frame is later 
covered with tempered masonite 
which stands up well under all types 


of weather and is perhaps much 
cheaper than waterproof plywood. 


This section may also be _ built 
separately and bolted into place for 
more convenience in handling. 


First cut two pieces of 2 by 3 into 
two foot lengths and attach these to 
the front corners of the lower sec- 
tion. These may be bolted in place, 
using ordinary wing nuts to draw 
them up tight, if you plan to handle 
the blind in two sections. Otherwise 
these upright posts may be nailed to 
the bottom section. 


After these uprights are added 
complete the front section of framing 
by nailing a ten foot length of 2 by 3 
across the top. 


Then cut two more 2 by 3s into 
two and one half foot lengths and 
attach these in the same manner to 
the two rear corners and complete 
the rear framing in the same manner 
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of the uprights. 

You will notice that the rear up- 
rights are six inches longer than those 
in front. This is done to provide 
more headroom at the back of the 
blind. 

Now we get into the construction 
of that portion of the upper framing 
which is a bit difficult to explain 
but will probably be better under- 
stood by referring to sketch No. 2 
which shows a side or end view of 
the framing. 

Start by cutting two 2 by 4s into 
three foot lengths and attach, in the 
same manner as the four corner up- 
rights, to the 2 by 4 at either end of 
the blind. These two short piéces of 
2 by 4, one at either end, should be 
located about two feet in front of the 
rear two and one half foot corner 
upright and will form a part of the 
door frame. After these are in place 
run a ten foot section of 2 by 3 
lumber across the top to form the 
peak of the roof. 

To complete the door frame an- 
other piece of 2 by 4 is nailed at 
either end, about two feet in front of 








the previously mentioned three foot 
section of 2 by 4. 

Since the top of this second length 
of 2 by 4 will be attached to the roof 
its length can be determined by hold- 
ing a piece of lumber between the 
peak of the roof and the front corner 
upright. 

After this second section of 2 by 4 
is in place to complete the door 
frame, nail a piece of 2 by 3 between 
the peak of the roof at either end 
and to the corner uprights. Your 
framing is now complete and you are 
now ready to start covering the top 
section of the blind. 

Before covering the front, back, 
roof and both ends, take one 4 by 
10 foot piece of masonite and rip it 
down the center to get two 2 by 10 
foot sections. Use one piece to cover 
the front of the blind and the other 
to cover the rear roof. 

Cut another 4 by 10 foot section 
into a 214 by 10 foot piece which is 
used to cover the back of the blind. 
The remaining 114 by 10 foot sec- 
tion can be cut up to cover both ends 
of the blind with the exception of 
the door areas. The doors are later 


SUSQUEHANNA DUCK HUNTERS head for the comfort of their blind after making a 
run on ducks in mid-river. These hunters use the blind as a sort of “base camp,” doing 


most of their shooting from the sneakboat. 







































SIMPLE BRUSH BLIND is easiest to con- 
struct out of natural materials on shore. 


built out of lumber similar to that 
used on the bottom. 
This should leave only the front 


portion of roof, where the hatches 


are located, yet to be covered. 

First take the remaining section of 
4 by 10 foot masonite, lay it over this 
area and measure what is to be cut 
off its width in order to provide a 
tight fit at the peak of the roof and 
along the top of the front side. 

The distance between these two 
points should be roughly three feet. 

Now after the masonite is cut to 
fit measure off an opening of approxi- 
mately six feet long and one and one 
half feet deep. This open area, which 
must be located near the peak of the 
roof, should be large enough for 
three hatches. 

The piece that was cut out can 
now be cut into three pieces, each 
about two feet wide and one and one 
half feet deep, which are used for 
hatch covers. Attach a pair of hinges 
and a spring latch to each cover and 
these can be screwed into place after 
the front roof portion is attached :to 
the blind. 

Incidentally attach the hinges so 
the hatch covers will drop down in- 
side and toward the front of the 
blind, away from the hunter. Other- 
wise if they drop towards the rear it 
will be necessary to crawl under the 
covers in order to poke your head 





outside the blind and if they open 
outward then the movement will 
scare off any hird within range. 


After the canvas is given several 
coats of paint, with the remainder 
being used to give the top portion at 
least one coat, chicken wire is nailed 
around the outside. This is used to 
hold bunches of grass, branches or 
other foliage as camouflage. 


Fitting out the interior of the 
blind is left up to the individual. 
Some hunters have built benches the 
entire length of the craft, with back. 
rests, but ordinary folding camp 
stools would serve the purpose just 
as well. 


Also if you've built a false bottom | 
into the blind don’t forget to build | 


floorboards which are a_ necessity, 
especially if a retriever is used, since 
a lot of water can be carried into a 
blind. 


Once this craft is towed out into | 


the stream some sort of anchor is 
needed to hold it in place. One of 
the most effective anchors used, espe- 
cially where the water level is never 
constant, is made of four sections of 
one and one quarter inch galvanized 
pipe. The length of the pipe depends 
on the depth of the water. 

Before launching the blind four 
heavy duty eyebolts, large enough to 
accommodate the pipe, are secured 
to the ends of the blind with one 
located on either side of the doorway. 


After being towed into place the 
sections of pipe are lowered through 
the eyebolts and hammered into the 
bottom of the river. When all four 
are in place they provide an effective 
four-way anchor and at the same time 
allow the blind to raise or fall with 
the water level. 


As mentioned before duck blinds 
are not built according to any par- 
ticular standard but depend entirely 
on the whims of the builder. So why 
not start looking around for material 
now and have your new blind in 
shape by the time the 1957 duck 
hunting season rolls around. 
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Crazy, Mixed-Up Quail 

ADAMS COUNTY—Mr. Charles 
D. Baird, who operates a regulated 
shooting ground in this district re- 
ported to me last week that he had 
twice observed a quail cock “mother- 
ing’ a brood of 6 or 8 ringnecks 
which were almost as large as the 
quail. Mr. Baird reported that he 
had observed the unusual family 
along a fence row on his farm in the 
forenoon and during the late after- 
noon period had again observed the 
same brood, still being led by Mr. 
Quail. Mr. Baird states that a search 
of the area failed to raise a hen 
pheasant, and he wonders if the 
pheasant eggs may have been in- 
cubated by the Quail.—District Game 
Protector Paul H. Glenny, Gettys- 
burg. 


Portable Wren House 


JUNIATA COUNTY-—On Sunday 
morning June 16, a doe deer came 
across the Port Royal fairgrounds and 
stopped in front of my headquarters 
on 4th Street. After a few minutes 
she decided to go back to the woods 
again. 

On June 25 Fish Warden Long 
and I went to the East Waterford 
planing mill to pick up a stray wild 
duck. While there a workman in the 
mill told us about a wren that had 
built a nest in the housing of a small 
tractor and had several young in the 
nest. They could move the tractor in 
and out of the mill and the wren 
would stay on the nest. While we 
were watching the tractor mother 
wren came into the mill and went to 
the tractor and in the small hole in 
the housing to feed her young.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector William M. 
Getman, Port Royal. 





All’s Well That Ends Well 


MONTOUR COUNTY—During 
the past nesting season, I had a very 
unusual incident reported to me in 
the Washingtonville section. One of 
the Mallard hens which had taken 
up residence on the creek which runs 
through the town nested and hatched 
her brood within the view of many 
of the town residents. However, 5 of 
the eggs were a little late in freeing 
the little ducklings and the mother 
took her first ones and left. This was 
noticed by an interested townsman 
who upon examination found that 
the eggs had been picked and with 
his help, all 5 of the little fellows 
were taken from the shells but too 
late to leave with the old hen and 
their brothers and sisters, thus start- 
ing an unusual chain of events. 


The orphans were taken to the 
home of Mr. Emerson Heffner to be 
cared for and were at once adopted 
by the old setter dog which is owned 
by him. The dog would lay by the 
box and if another dog or any other 
animal came near, she would chase 
them out of the yard.—District Game 
Protector George A. Dieffenderfer, 
Northumberland. 
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Take A Gander At These Ducks 


YORK COUNTY—“The last check 
of the wood duck nesting boxes on 
the York Water Company Dam tre- 
vealed that nineteen boxes had been 
or are being used by wood ducks. In 
one metal box twenty-five eggs out 
of thirty-one hatched and now an- 
other duck is hatching in the same 
box. 


“About two months ago a mallard 
duck with about fifteen young ap- 
peared on the Hanover Water Com- 
pany Dam for a very short time. The 
mallard with most of her young dis- 
appeared but she left four young on 
the dam. One of the several tame 
geese on the dam has adopted the 
four young mallards and has done 
an excellent job of being a foster 
mother even though it is a gander.” 
—District Game Protector Earl Geesa- 
man, York. 


Tar Babies 


VENANGO COUNTY-Recently I 
received a report of a Sportsman 
rescuing some grouse on the Schaffer 
Run road. He noticed a grouse flutter 
off in the manner they usually do 
when they have young nearby. He 
slowed down his auto and noticed 
several small grouse fluttering at the 
edge of the road. Upon investigation, 
he found that the road had been 
oiled the day before and twelve of 


the grouse had their feet stuck in the 
fresh tar. Using a stick, the sports. 
man pried each one loose and as each 
one was released the mother grouse 
would escort them across the road 
and into the woods. After all were 
released the man left. Later when he 
returned to the same place, he found 
one bird dead by the road. It had 
more tar on its feet and head than 
the others however, I think he did a 
very good deed for saving the eleven. 
A tragedy of the wild, assisted by 
our modern ways was averted. Prob- 
ably eleven more grouse for the 
hunters this fall, thanks to this kind 
deed.—District Game Protector Clyde 
W. Decker, Franklin. 


Starlings Dislike Snakes 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-—Recently 
while patrolling in Beaver Township 
where a dirt road parallels the Read- 
ing Railroad, I noticed 2 starlings 
were fighting with something in an 
opening in the top of a 20 foot high 
pole that carried various wires along 
the railroad. I was unable to see 
what was wrong at first but decided 
to wait for something to develop and 
after a short wait, I saw a black snake 
coming out of the hole in the tele- 
phone pole. After some difficulty, he 
started to circle around the pole and 
gradually work his way toward the 
ground. Upon examination of the 4 
foot snake, I found he had swallowed 
3 young starlings each as large as a 
chicken egg.—District Game Protector 
Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 


Fate’s Mate 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY—On 
Wednesday, May 5, Claude Richards 
was driving along road to food plots 
on Game Lands No. 118 and noticed 
a grouse acting up some distance 
from the road. He was of the opinion 
that something other than the truck 
was bothering the grouse, and he 
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stopped the truck and went down to 
where the grouse was seen. The 
grouse left the spot where he first 
observed it. Richards finally located 
a nest with nine eggs in it and looked 
around for possible reason for the 
actions of the grouse. He soon located 
a black snake on a limb over the nest. 
He procured a switch nearby and 
killed the snake. On the following 
day on his way into the food plots, 
he checked the nest again. The grouse 
flew out and the nine eggs were in- 
tact so he went on his way. The fol- 
lowing day, Friday he again stopped 
on his trip through the same area, to 
check the nest and found it empty. 
Not even a shell or parts of shells 
could be found. It appears that the 
mate of the snake killed at the nest 
or some other predator finished the 
job while passing through.—Area 
Leader Francis E. Jenkins, Hunting- 
don. 


Raccoon Relationships 


BUTLER COUNTY-—Some time 
ago, a local farmer was _ having 
trouble with raccoons so he enlisted 
the help of a coon hunter with two 
good dogs. The coon had been hav- 
ing a field day with the farmer’s 
chickens, so that night, the hunter 
came in, treed and killed eight coons 
within 100 yards of the chicken coop. 
The next night he killed four more 
coons and the third night two more. 
This relieved the situation and a per- 
fect relationship was born between 
the farmer and sportsmen.—District 
Game Protector Paul R. Miller, 
Butler. 









TRAPS AND ME JUST 
DON'T VK __ 









Bears Bug Out 
LYCOMING COUNT Y~—Bear trap- 
ping on damage complaints did not 
prove very successful in this district 
of Lycoming County this spring. On 


two different occasions bear were 
causing damage for three and four 
nights in succession. Then on both 
occasions, as soon as the trap was set, 
Mr. Bruin left the area and has not 
been around there since. It seems he 
knew the trap was the signal to move 
out.—District Game Protector Lester 
F. Harshbarger, Salladasburg. 


Hepcats 


YORK COUNTY—“During _ the 
last week of May I set traps on a 
chicken damage complaint on the 
farm of F. L. Myers, R. D. No. 1, 
Wellsville, cooperator on Farm Game 
Project No. 184. Two adult raccoons 
were caught and the damage ceased. 

“Last week Mr. Myers reports that 
one of his cats, which has been absent 
for sometime, returned home with a 
litter of kittens. Upon closer ex- 
amination he found that the young 
were not all young cats. The litter 
also contained two baby raccoons. 

“Mr. Myers feels that the little rac- 
coons are the young of one of the 
animals that was caught at his 
chicken house and that his cat had 
been their foster mother ever since.” 
—District Game Protector Stephen 
Mace, Manchester. 
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Little Brother—Big Predator 


PERRY COUNTY-The little 
brother of the bear seems to be com- 
ing right up the ladder toward the 
number one spot when it comes to 
predators. In this district he is public 
enemy Number One. Reports of raids 
on poultry, ponds and streams are 
coming to me every day and I per- 
sonally have seen four full grown 
turkeys that have been killed in my 
district within a very short distance. 
Having seen these four I wonder 
what the total kill by this predator 
alone will run. 

Just this evening I had the ultimate 
reported to me. One of the residents 
of the numerous summer cabins in 
this area told me that he and his 
wife happened upon Brer Raccoon in 
the act of killing a squirrel. Maybe 
this is done frequently but this is the 
first real evidence that has ever come 
to my attention.—District Game Pro- 
tector Russel W. Meyer, Blain. 


With A Honk, Honk Here 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On June 
20, 1957, a lone Canadian Honker 
took up residence at Reiley’s Dam in 
Dennison ‘Township. This goose 
made up with approximately 200 
chickens that were feeding nearby 
but a day later and probably finding 
out that he was an outcast, made off 
for parts unknown.—District Game 
Protector Norman J. Forche, Conyng- 
ham. 


Motherly Love 

WAYNE COUNTY—Whilc | in- 
specting timiber cutting in Scott 
Township this past June, | surprised 
a grouse dusting on an old road and 
all her brood were in attendance. In 
his haste to find cover, one of the 
brood became entangled in vines and 
slashings. The grouse immediately 
went into her “wounded beyond 
hope” .act. As I released the peep, 
the “wounded” act turned to direct 
assault. Tail fanned, wings thrashing 
and a direct charge against my legs 
slackened only when I had _ placed 
the peep on more favorable ground 
and retreated some distance.—District 
Game Protector Fredrick G. Weigelt, 
Lakewood. 


Rattler for Baby 

CLINTON COUNTY—While on 
State Game Lands with Sam Kern, 
we noticed a fawn deer along the 
road. Upon stopping to look at it, 
we noticed it would strike and sneeze. 
About that time the mother came 
upon the bank. She was very excited 
and frothing at the mouth as if she 
had been in a struggle. Due to the 
time of year, and the number of 
rattlesnakes in that vicinity, we 
wondered if the fawn could have been 
struck by one. The pair left after a 
short time without any apparent 
damage to either one.—District Game 
Protector Ivan L. Dodd, Lock Haven. 
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Nail Kegs To Wood Ducks 


ERIE COUNTY—Two years ago 
the Union City Boy Scouts and their 
leader, Roy Hunter, assisted in erect- 
ing nail keg, duck nesting boxes at 
the Union City Reservoir. Metal cans 
were placed below the boxes on poles 
to prevent predation. Quite a few 
wood ducks have hatched young in 
the converted kegs. This spring two 
hooded mergansers used the kegs to 
nest in and hatched broods.—District 
Game Protector Elmer Simpson, 
Union City. 


Acres of Snakes 


BUTLER COUNTY-—During the 
month of June, Clifford C. Hilliard, 
a Farm Game Cooperator, West Sun- 
bury, R. D. No. 2, told me in one 
day while plowing a 10 acre field for 
buckwheat near what is called “The 
Glades,” he had _ killed fourteen 
Massasauga Rattlesnakes. Plowing in 
another field several days previous to 
that, he had killed three of the same 
type of rattlers making a total of 
seventeen rattlers. Many of the snakes 
would lay in the furrows as he was 
plowing. How thrilling it would be 
to plow such a place walking behind 
the old horse-drawn plow.—District 
Game Protector Woodrow E. Portz- 
line, Slippery Rock. 


Crow Catcher 

YORK COUNTY—“Farmers _at- 
tempting to save pheasant nests by 
the ‘grass island’ method this summer 
soon discovered this method futile 
because of the crow menace. Howard 
Grim, R. D., Red Lion, told me 
about a successful crow guard which 
he used in this situation this past 
summer. It proved successful both 
times it was used. Two stakes were 
driven into the ground in the vicinity 
of the nest and string or rope was 
suspended between the stakes. Sounds 
like it’s worth a try.”—District Game 
Protector Daniel Fackler, Windsor. 


Road Check 


LYCOMING COUNTY-—On the 
19th of June, I made a trip to the 
Eastern Game Farm of Schwenks- 
ville, accompanied by the Fish 
Warden. We decided to count the 
dead wildlife along the road on the 
way down. The distance was 140 
miles. 

Here is our count: 41 rabbits, 2 
ringneck cocks, 7 ringneck hens, 2 
red squirrels, 39 birds, 5 opossums, 
9 cats, 3 rats, 1 gray squirrel, 2 
skunks, 3 pigeons, 8 woodchucks, 3 
turtles and 2 muskrats. Total—127 
pieces for an average of close to one 
a mile.—District Game Protector Paul 
A. Ranck, Williamsport. 


Robin Railroaders 

LAWRENCE COUNTY-A nest of 
robins was the center of attraction 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
cently. Mr. F. N. Jones, New Castle, 
engineer on the train tells of the 
following incident. A robin built a 
nest, laid three eggs and hatched 
them during and between trips. The 
caboose makes a seven mile round 
trip five days each week attached to 
a coal train in the vicinity of Jack- 
son Center, Mercer County. It is not 
certain just how many round trips 
the mother made but the young birds 
rode in the nest until they were large 
enough to leave the nest.—District 
Game Protector Calvin A. Hooper, 
Jr., New Castle. 
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That's Your Boy, Pop 


By Steve Szalewicz 


OST fathers have a_ working 

knowledge of high school sports. 
For instance, should Junior make the 
football squad, Father may sacrifice 
those mellow fall evenings (when he 
would rather be off to a quiet camp 
in the hills) for the rah-rah and sharp 
elbows of the local stadium. 

Junior in the meantime, may or 
may not get into the game until the 
closing seconds. But Pop had better 
be with the sophomores and mutual 
admiration society of dear old senior 
high. 

There may come a day (after 
Father has put aside three fine 
October days plugging for bass) when 
Junior’s huskiness prevails, and the 
local pages proclaim him the new 
terror of the district’s gridirons. 

But supposing that contrary to 
Father’s best wishes and Mother’s 
best cooking, Junior grows one way 

.. up... with very little meat on 
the hooks, and long feet that wander 
in all directions? 


The only thing this boy can catch 
is groceries off the end of a conveyor 
in the local supermarket. He is re- 
tiring, speaks softly and is used to 
complete the silhouette of the last 
row, the cheering section, back in the 
woods, so to speak. 

Junior looks like he will be the last 
o “belong” anyplace. But one day he 
comes home with the news that he’s 
“made it.” He “belongs” to the Junior 
oo School Hunting and Fishing 

‘lub. 


Father accepts that. After all 
Junior never was very much for 
books, either. 

A Hunting and Fishing Club? 

Must be the boy’s way of wander- 
ing out of the realm of the r’s and 
dilly-dallying in the outdoors. 


Only Father can’t understand since 
when the outdoors busted into the 
schools or when the school walls 
broke down to include the fields and 
streams. And while the local area, dis- 
trict or jointure may own several 
acres of outdoors, they consist mostly 
of patches of grass surrounded by 
cinder paths, steel bleachers, for- 
bidding concrete or steel fences. 

And who ever heard of a school 
district building a fishing pond? A 
swimming pool, yes. But a pond 
where schoolboys could learn to cast 
a fly at a trout, or use an outboard 
motor, or set a muskrat trap? Well 
never. 

Nor has the school board walled- 
off a piece of dark basement or a 
gymnasium for a rifle range, where 
Junior and = gun-happy company 
could learn to handle and shoot a 
firearm safely. After all a boy’s hands 
fit a walnut gun stock as easily and 
as comfortably as they do an ash ball 
bat. 

So to Pop this Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club looks like literary boon- 
doggling. 

Is Junior normal? What is educa- 
tion coming to these days? 

Quit worrying, Pop. Your son is 
normal. And so are thousands of 
other teenage boys in Pennsylvania 
schools. 


Hunting and fishing are their big 
dreams. Have you read the National 
Survey of Hunting and Fishing con- 
ducted by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service covering the year 1955? 


It showed that 3,788,000 boys, 12-17 
years old (26 per cent in that age 
group) hunted and/or fished. 

Greater accent on Junior’s nor- 
malcy is given in this fact—in 1955, 
according to the World Almanac, 
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this country had 3,623,000 boys (85 
per cent in the 13-17 year bracket) 
attending high schools. It would ap- 
pear that almost every high school 
boy in these great United States did 
spend some time hunting and/or 
fishing. 

No doubt about it then. Hunting 
and fishing clubs could be a very im- 
portant extra-curricular activity in 
our secondary schools, just as impor- 
tant as basketball and football teams 
and the other exclusive, expensive, 
physical-contact, glamor sports en- 
couraged and subsidized by school 
districts in the interest of keeping a 
small percentage of our youth phys- 
ically healthy and mentally diverted 
from the passions of delinquency. 

But outdoor and conservation edu- 
cation clubs are accepted as poor 
relatives. ; 


They exist on a shoe-string of en- 
couragement because thousands of 
Pennsylvania boys want them to exist. 
They survive because many teachers, 
themselves lovers of the outdoors, 
volunteer to help the next wave of 
hunters and fishermen. 


Teachers who “sponsor” hunting 
and fishing clubs volunteer for head- 
aches—without a supply of aspirin. 


Recently a Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania teacher recounted some prob- 
lems confronting an advisor of such 
a club this way: 

There is no recruiting. A boy is 
not scouted for bulky calf muscles 
with which to bust out of a line or 
jump over a bar. Nor is the finger 
pointed at the loose-jointed lad who 
can turn a neat corner in the hall- 
ways. At the beginning of a school 
year an announcement is made that 
a hunting and fishing club is form- 
ing. Membership is limited, but open 
to all. Then a teacher hurries up the 
hall and closes the doors quickly. 
The room is already filled. Late- 
comers are turned down. 

The average classroom holds about 
40 boys. But 80 show up. So a teacher 
splits the group. On alternate weeks 








he meets with each group for 30 
minutes. For big occasions, he tries 
to combine the clubs. 

Then comes the enigma of pro- 
gramming. An advisor may know 
something about hunting and fishing. 
In fact he thinks that 10 or 15 years 
of kicking around in the outdoors 
might qualify him to work up several 
interesting sessions on his experiences 
and observation alone. He overesti- 
mates. 

Quickly he finds his knowledge is 
limited; that he should have carried 
a little notebook to write down his 
more interesting days; that he should 
have looked into old den trees, under 
the rocks in his favorite trout 
streams; that he should have waded 
a swamp instead of detouring; some- 
times he wishes he were an Indian 
since Indians were supposed to know 
so much about the wild creatures. 

Yes, those boys in front of him ask 
for and should have most qualified 
guidance. Failing to find experts in 
his own circle of friends in the local 
sportsmen’s clubs, especially 
who can spare the time to meet with 
the boys during school hours and ex- 
plain the “innards” of a gun scope, 
the pitch of an outboard motor pro- 


peller, the wrappings on a trout fly, |~ 


the teacher turns to books. 
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current issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
GaME News and The Angler, plus 
pamphlets compiled by the Pennsyl- 
vania state game department. 

But a teacher fancies solid text- 
books on birds, mammals, reptiles, 
insects, fishes, trees, forestry, rocks 
and general conservation. Some day, 
somehow, he might trap a well-to-do 
local sportsman’s club into buying 
$100 worth of reference-type conser- 
vation material for the school library. 

Understand, now, sports clubs co- 
operate to some extent. They permit 
the boys to use rifle and archery 
ranges and picnic grounds. 

A teacher tries to work out at least 
a couple trips into the woods with 
his class. These will be big days. The 
boys plan a wiener roast, a little 
campfire shenanigans. It will be a 
good time. It could be better if some 
sports club wanted the boys for a 
pine-planting or a winter wildlife 
feeding project. 


But how do you get 40 or 50 boys 
transported five or ten miles into the 
woods? Since no school bus is avail- 
able, the club advisor begs rides from 
his fellow-faculty members. Can they 
find time off during their Easter or 
Christmas vacations to haul the boys 
around? He can understand that 
wives want bathrooms painted and 
stairways scrubbed down. 


But there is always hope that a 
sportsman’s club will underwrite a 
bus trip to the Pymatuning Reservoir 
at Linesville, Crawford County, 
where the hunting and fishing club 
could see the wonderful collection of 
shore and marsh birds in the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission’s water- 
fowl museum on Ford Island. Or to 
the Tionesta Hatchery of the Fish 
Commission, for a peak at trout and 
baby walleyes and muskies. 

The boys’ hopes seldom overflow 
with fulfillment. Consequently the 
teacher many times overloads his own 
car and family budget on group out- 
ings. 


Occasionally the boys remember. 








One teacher recalls that at the end 
of a term his club “chipped in” and 
bought him a spinning rod and reel. 
And the local sporting goods dealer 
appreciates him with a 20 or 30 per- 
cent discount on equipment. 

But help does come—from_ the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission dis- 
trict headquarters. The conservation 
education assistant supplies many of 
the club’s programs or knows how 
such sessions can be improved. 

However the conservation man is 
busy. He appears before 80 high 
school hunting and fishing, 4-H and 
science clubs in ten counties of the 
Northwest Division during the school 
year. He tries to leave a small mes- 
sage about sportsmanship, obedience 
to game and fishing laws, safe hunt- 
ing, the wise use of woods, waters 
and soils, with approximately 20,000 
school children. 

In addition local civic and sports- 
men’s organizations ask for his time. 
So a school class is fortunate to 
“date” the game commission conser- 
vation representative once a year. 

An advisor knows when boys like 
a program. Usually the district game 
protector or fish warden is so interest- 
ing that a half-hour or a 45-minute 
assembly period is used up before 
the meeting warms up. 

So when perjod bells ring, and boys 
pick up books, they leave many a 
parting “aw shucks.” 

But are they so sincerely interested 
in hunting and fishing or is the club 
an escape from a typing class or the 
Problems of Democracy? 


Recently a couple teachers in two 
Junior High Schools of Oil City de- 
cided to find out. 

They polled the bovs on their out- 
door likes, dislikes, thoughts. They 
asked the 106 club members “how 
many hunted and fished?” 

Eighty-three boys hunted; 95 fished; 
80 hunted and/or fished, four hunted 
only; 18 fished only; one member did 
neither. 


Yes they “belong” in the club. 
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And what bird or animal did the 
boys like to catch in their gun sights? 

Forty-six listed deer as their first 
choice, 30 preferred rabbits; squirrels 
were next. 


The teachers thought this was a 
departure. Like most sportsmen they 
figured the 12-16 year olds would 
prefer rabbits. But maybe because 
Venango County has a fairly good 
whitetail and cottontail range, and 
possibly a deer hunt seemed more 
adventurous or adult, the boys gave 
deer first choice. 


Did they hunt deer? Sure, even 
successfully; 10 boys killed bucks last 
season. 


While teachers were surprised that 
the boys preferred “big game,” they 
wondered at what age a _ hunter 
turned to waterfowl, grouse, pheas- 
ant, and turkey? : 

Actually boys in the hunting and 
fishing clubs were more active in the 
outdoors than their fathers. They re- 
ported that 74 fathers and only three 
mothers hunted; 51 fathers and 16 
mothers fished. But 18 fathers ab- 
stained. 

The questions revealed that boys 
turned from toy guns to the “real 
things” quite early. And manv of 
them must have had play guns, if the 
top executives of the toy making in- 


dustry say they can “make more 


money with guns in a year than 
Jesse James did in his whole life.” 7 
13,000,000 toy guns % 
sold before 7 


Approximately 
are expected to be 
Christmas of 1957. 


While guns come into a boy’s life © 


early, instruction in the use of fire. 4 
arms does not always follow. Seventy- 7 
seven of the boys who hunted ad. 4 


mitted they had some fatherly advice } 
on the use of their weapons. Six did 7 
not. 4 
In instances where boys were not 
instructed, the poll showed that the 
boys’ parents did not hunt. In fact 
some fathers admitted total ignor- 7 


ance where guns and the outdoors 7 


are concerned because they had spent = 
boyhoods in the big cities, and were 7 


denied the opportunities but now 7% 
that they lived in less urban sur- 7 


roundings they wanted their sons to 7 
hunt. i 


Likewise on Junior’s side was the 
prosperity of our times. Questions on 7 


gun ownership revealed this. In Oil 7 
City 67 out of 106 club members 7 
said they owned rifles. This was a 


higher percentage of ownership than |7 
was revealed in a poll conducted by 7 


the Institute of Student Opinion in § 
December, 1955. 

The Institute interviewed 4,262 
students in 24 high schools through | 
out the nation. It sampled a cross 7 


section of 13,000,000 young people in ~ 


the last two years of high school and 4 


showed 60.5 per cent of boys in® 
junior high school owned a rifle J 


The Oil City percentage was 65, but § 
it was a sampling of a specialized J 
group. : 

Evidently hunting and fishing club | 
boys are complete outdoorsmen. In 
Oil City 60 members said they had 
shotguns, while 69 owned fishing 
rods. Out of 106, 36 boys had all § 
three—rifles, shotguns and fishing 7 
rods. 4 
Where is the kid getting all that § 
money? The Institute of Student 
Opinion revealed that the weekly in- | 
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come of the average teenager is 
$10.55, of which $4.03 is saved and 
$6.52 is spent. And it appears a good 
portion is and will be left at hunting 
and fishing counters. 

With so many of his boys shooting 
both high caliber and 22 rifles, a 
teacher naturally worries about how 
safely the guns are handled. 

Most of his club members will be 
in the woods on the “opening” day 
and the Saturdays of big and small 
game season. 

That is when a teacher wonders 
if the 12-to-17 year olds are ready. 
He wishes he could have given more 
lessons on recognition of wild game, 
some understanding on the killing 
ranges of guns and ammunition, first 
hand instruction on dressing a kill, 
and a few more concrete examples of 
good sportsmanship. 

For that matter he would have 
considered all his admonitions on 
safety in the woods were a success if 
he taught one boy how to rest his 
gun safely at lunchtime “break,” 

Will they remember the first rule 
—“That every gun is loaded!” 

And during the Christmas and 
Easter holidays when boys gang up 
with their best pals for a boy’s best 
fun-plinking, the hunting club ad- 
visor feels ill at ease. Almost every 
school holiday produces a_ near- 
tragedy or worse because of horse- 
play with firearms. 


After all, how much safety instruc- 
tion can a teacher leave with his club 
in a 30-minute period every other 
week? 

Enough to. carry-over 
woods and fields? 

Of course many sportsmen’s clubs 
dabble in Junior offshoots. Some start 
hunter-training programs in the fall. 
Many ambitious, commendable club 
services in this direction of young 
boys die completely or are disap- 
pointingly successful. 

And as for training in safety to 
conserve human lives, whether it is 
driving an automobile or swimming 


the 


into 


in a stone quarry, a certain amount 
of supervised compulsion is needed. 


Yes, the boys of today are willing 
to test youthful skills and match wits, 
with wildlife, even with a bow and 
arrow. Seventy-nine out of 106 said 
they would like to hunt with a bow. 
Twenty-three did not care to and 
four had no opinion. 

Hunting success with a bow is very 
limited. For instance, in Pennsyl- 
vania, from the 1956 kill reports, it 
took 1,000 archers to kill eight 
antlered deer. 

Yet school boys are willing to give 
it a try, the “harder way.” 

All this leads a teacher to believe 
that the hunters of tomorrow may 
very easily be turned to accepting 
the pleasure of the hunt more than 
the kill. 


The message of wildlife conserva- 
tion is reaching the hunting and 
fishing clubs in Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. In Oil City the juniors were 
asked for 25 words on what they 
liked best about their club. 

This was not a “must’—just a 
request. 

Eighty-six boys took time to re- 
mark. Of that number 56 specifically 
mentioned that they liked the club 
because of the movies which ex- 
plained animals and told them how 
to hunt safely. 

The next most impressive features 
were “instruction” on handling of 
firearms, and lessons in sportsman- 
ship. 

And the voluntary comments were 
an endorsement of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission conservation edu- 
cation efforts. 


Almost all movies furnished for 
the North and South Side Junior 
High outdoor clubs in Oil City were 
films prepared by the Gatne Com- 
mission. It appears that administra- 
tion money has and is being well 
spent to give Dad a better hunting 
partner in Junior. 


And after all, that’s your boy, Pop. 
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T WAS a beautiful September 

afternoon with big white clouds 
drifting overhead in a sky washed 
clean by a sudden rain. Andy Huf- 
nagle, Harold Gearhart and I were 
sitting lazily on the shady porch idly 
fondling Andy’s new woodchuck rifle. 
It was a beautiful job. Built by Al 
Wardrop on a Mauser action with 
special trigger, heavy Ackley barrel 
and target stock it looked like the 
answer to a varmint hunter’s dream. 

“Wardrop said this thing’ll give 
minute-of-angle groups or better,” 
Andy said. “Let’s give it a whirl, 
huh?” Almost as an afterthought he 
added, “Maybe you fellas will want 
to check your guns, too.” 

We gathered up some targets, the 
spotting scope and our rifles and 
crossed the road to my range. Gear- 
hart was using an M-65 Winchester 
.218 Bee with a four power Weaver 
scope in Stith mounts, while I had 
an outfit similar to Andy’s and using 
the same cartridge, the wild-cat .22- 
250. 


After bore-sighting Andy proceeded 
to get to work properly. A couple 
sight changes put his shots in the 10 
ring and they stayed there. In fact, 
that gun had a tendancy to chew the 
X-ring right qut of the target. 

“Doggone it, this is too good to 
waste on paper!” he crowed. “Check 
those rifles of yours and let’s go find 
some live targets before the season 
ends.” It took only a few minutes to 
see that our guns were doing their 
usual good jobs so we started out to 
find something for Andy to shoot. 
We wanted to do some shooting, too, 
of course, but were mainly interested 
in the performance of the new gun. 

It wasn’t long before we had a 
chance to christen it. We were driv- 
ing down a dirt road near Roaring 
Creek when Gearhart spotted a big 
chuck sunning himself outside his 
den. Through the binoculars he ap- 
peared to be sleeping soundly in the 
warm sunshine, enjoying the heat 


while it lasted. He was a big one 
with the long silver-tipped fur of an 
oldtimer. 

“Shoot him right in the ear!” I 
whispered as Andy slowly eased out 
of the car. “I just hope I don’t miss 
him,” he replied. While I watched 
through the glasses the chuck raised 
his head and look around with the 
haughty, almost contemptuous, air of 
a king surveying his domain. He was 
probably the grandfather of all the 
chucks in that area. 


He stiffened to attention when a 
breeze blew the car door shut, his 
little eyes trying to find the source 
of the noise, but we were fairly well 
hidden behind some sumacs. He 
made a quick turn to get into his 
hole but hesitated momentarily for 
a last look around and the high- 
velocity 55 grain bullet caught him 
through the shoulders and slammed 
him down, snuffing out life with the 
suddenness of a lightning bolt. His 
short tail waved spasmodically in the 
air a few times denoting a clean kill 
and I heard a deep sigh as Gearhart 
and I relaxed and realized that we 
had both been holding our breath. 


We looked out where Andy was 
still sitting, watching the dead chuck 
through the big target scope. Slowly 
he lowered the gun and ran his hand 
affectionately along the smooth blued 
barrel while a grin spread over his 
face. He didn’t say anything. 


“Well, when you’ve stopped con- 
gratulating yourself go on over and 
get the critter so we can take your 
picture,” kidded Gearhart. “I thought 
that with a cannon like that one 
you’d be ashamed to shoot anything 


that close. I should have. smacked 
him with the Bee.” 

“What!” yelped Andy, “that was a 
good hundred and seventy-five yards. 
You wouldn’t have even scared him 
with that pea-shooter of yours. And 
if you did manage a lucky hit it 
wouldn’t have gone through the 
hide.” 
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It was one hundred and ninety-two 
long steps to the dead chuck. A nice 
shot and a good beginning for the 
new rifle. He was a full grown chuck 
and big for this part of the country, 
weighing possibly ten and a_ half 
pounds. We've heard of chucks that 
weighed twenty-five or thirty pounds 
but somehow or other when one of 
these big ones is put on an accurate 
scale he dwindles down to ten or 
twelve pounds—and that’s still a big 
chuck. The largest we've weighed to 
date was just over fourteen pounds 
and he was a whopper! Dad killed 
him near Gettysburg. 

The road now ran along the creek 
between two steep banks, the far one 
offering ranges up to three hundred 
yards. We sat under a large walnut 
tree and glassed the opposite hill- 
side. It had red shale outcroppings 
which were ideal places for a chuck 
to sun himself and was spotted with 
sumac and cedar trees. From our 
position we could see several good 
holes. 


After a few minutes I handed the 
glasses to Andy and laid back on the 
soft grass. The sky showed through 
the leaves above in delicate blue 
patches and occasionally a_ breeze 
would whisper through the trees. I 
felt too lazy to move. In the quiet 
the humming of insects seemed 
strangely loud and somewhere a crow 


called several times. 


I glanced up and saw Andy hiding 
a yawn behind his hand and forced 
myself to sit up. “Blast it, fellas,” | 
growled, “this is no way to hunt. | 
think we're getting spring fever a 
couple of months late. It’s an effort 
just to move.” 

“No, it’s not spring fever.” Gear- 
hart replied. “It must be ’chuck fever. 
I've been watching a chuck for five 
minutes and haven’t had the energy 
to shoot at him. He’s over there by 
that little cedar tree about a hun- 
dred and twenty yards away. Just his 
head showing over the dirt pile.” 

“Huh,” grunted Andy, “the only 
reason you haven’t shot is you don't 
think that Bee will kill one that far!” 


Harold didn’t bother answering his ~ 


jibe. He just raised the Winchester, 
rocking the hammer back as he did, 
and touched the trigger. The hollow. 
point bullet made a perfect kill. 
Within its effective range this load is 
excellent. 


“Say, tomorrow is Saturday,’ 


and going up around Troy tonight 
and hunting all day tomorrow? 
There are lots of chucks up there.” 


No one vetoed the suggestion s0 | 


arrangements were made at home 
and shortly we were headed north. 
“You know something?” asked Gear- 
hart as we passed through town after 
town. “I always thought fishermen 
were a little bit off the beam. And 
hunters that drive a hundred miles 
on the off chance of getting a shot at 
a deer are just as bad. But the 
nuttiest bunch of all are the varmint 
hunters. By the time we get home 
we'll probably have driven three hun- 
dred miles or so just to kill a few 
woodchucks and crows. I was right 
when I called it chuck fever. It’s a 
disease, all right. And darned con- 
tagious, too. Once a guy starts hunt 
ing chucks he can’t get it out of 


some: = 
one remarked a few minutes later. | 
“How about taking the sleeping bags 
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his system. He spends every summer 
evening squinting through binoculars 
at meadows and hillsides until he 
knows every one of the little whistlers 
by his first name. He builds a rifle 
that will hit a two-bit piece every 
shot at a hundred yards and give 
eight cents change; buys the best 
scope he can afford for it and ends 
up buying a loading outfit ‘cause he 
can’t afford to buy as much ammo 
as he shoots up. Then when he does 
go hunting he passes up at least half 
of his shots because they’re too close! 
It’s confusing somehow.” 


We spent the night in our sleep- 
ing bags in the meadow and were 
up at daybreak the following morn- 
ing. Over bacon, eggs and coffee we 
tried to decide which way to hunt, 
but since none of us had ever been 
in this area before we decided the 
best way would be to just drive 
around awhile until we saw some 
good looking country; then give it a 
try. It was a wonderful morning with 
the sun just rising and the grass wet 
from dew. It would get hot later on 
but was delightfully cool in the early 
hours. 


Driving down a dirt road a little 
later we came to an opening in the 
woods. About two hundred and fifty 
yards away we saw a huge brown 
bird in a tree and, stopping quickly, 
we studied it through the Zeiss 6x30s. 
In a few minutes he took off, rising 
swiftly on huge powerful wings and 
a clear, wild scream unlike anything 
else we ever heard came down to us. 
Shortly another bird arrived and took 
the place of the first one in the tree. 
They were a chocolate brown color 
over the back and wings and 
spreckled with white underneath and 
were much larger than any hawk we 
had ever seen. We believe they were 
a pair of eagles and I know the 
picture of those great birds soaring 
high above us was one of the most 
magnificent sights any hunter could 
see. 


A half mile further the road came 


to a field high on top of the moun- 
tain. It was covered with wheat 
stubble with several patches of 
sumacs dotting it and we saw several 
crows feeding at the far end of it. I 
slipped my arm through the sling 
and dropped to a prone _ position. 
The cross-hairs of the big Unertl 
scope settled on one of them and I 
squeezed the shot off. The crow was 
centered by the bullet and exploded 
nicely. The range was one hundred 
and seventy-six steps. 


Driving on we soon came to more 
open country and took time to scan 
it thoroughly. It was rough pasture 
land with many outcroppings of rock 
and field-stone fences which made 
excellent woodchuck dens. In a few 
hours we collected a number of the, 
little animals who hadn’t learned the 
danger range of a high-velocity .22 
center fire. This shooting showed the 
effective range of the Bee to be about 
one hundred and fifty yards and of 
the .22-250’s approximately twice that. 


Shortly after noon we were search- 
ing a wide, shallow vailey when I 
picked up a chuck in my scope. He 
was in a mowed hay field at the far 
edge of the valley. I couldn’t see him 
with the naked eye. I called the 
attention of the others to him and 
Gearhart asked, “How far is he? I 
can hardly see- him with these six 
power binoculars!’ We had _ been 
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watching a fence row about four hun- 
dred yards away but this chuck was 
more than twice that far! “I don’t 
know how far he is,” I answered, but 
I’m going to try a shot.” 

I was using a 55 grain spitzer 
bullet ahead of 36 grains of No. 4895 
powder and 120 Winchester primer, 
a load that reaches out over any 
reasonable range, but I had no idea 
at all where to hold for this shot. 
“I'll try about five feet over him,” 
I said, getting into a solid prone posi- 
tion, “You try to spot my shot.” It 
wasn’t easy to even guess five feet at 
over half a mile but I finally got the 
shot off. The bullet kicked up dirt 
directly in line with the target but 
about six or eight feet low! The 
chuck sat up and looked around try- 
ing to figure out what was going on 
and I held higher and tried again. 
This time the bullet hit much closer 
and the chuck dove in his hole but 
returned immediately. He didn’t 
know what it was all about and was 
curious. 

“Take a poke at him, Andy,” I 
laughed. “But hold at least ten or 
twelve feet high!” The chuck oblig- 
ingly offered several more shots, div- 
ing in his hole after each close one 
but reappearing immediately. We 











never touched a hair with a bullet 
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although several shots seemed to 7 


splash dirt very near him. It’s just as 
well. If we ever told anyone we killed 
a chuck almost a thousand yards 


away they'd send for a doctor. Most — 


of the shots would have hit a wash- 
tub, though. 


Possibly the bombardment going 
over had awakened some chucks for 
Andy spied one in the fence row 
we had originally been watching and 
nonchalantly polished him off with 
what proved to be the longest shot 
of the trip. He was almost four hun- 
dred yards away but looked easy after 
the previous shooting. 


The sun was sinking quickly and 
our time was running out as we slung 
our rifles over our shoulders and 
started back toward the car. Gearhart 
was in front as we moved down the 
hill and I almost walked into him 
when he suddenly stopped and 
flipped the Bee to his shoulder. It 
cracked sharply and folded a running 
pig up in his tracks. Another one 
appeared with startling suddenness, 
his fat tummy almost rubbing the 
ground as his short legs propelled 
him toward his den. The Bee cracked 
again and threw dirt in his face. He 
skidded to a stop and looked around 
in bewilderment but recovered and 
slid underground before another shot 
could be fired. Andy and I had been 
so absorbed in the performance that 
we hadn’t even unslung our rifles. 


The shadows were getting long as 
we reached the car and the end of 
the season’s last hunt. As Andy 
opened the door he happened to 
glance back over the hill and under 
a far stump he thought he saw a 
chuck. He lifted his rifle and studied 
it through the scope. “Big one,” he 
said. “Close to two hundred.” Then 
he lowered the gun, checked to see 
that it was empty and laid it in the 
car. 


“Got to leave a few for next year,’ 
he grinned. 
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Record Timber Sales From Game 
Lands 


During the Game Commission 
fiscal year ending May 31, 1957, sales 
of timber from State Game Lands 
aggregated more than $360,000. This 
was the highest return to the Game 
Fund from this source. The previous 
fiscal year’s timber sales, a record to 
that time, was nearly $190,000, not 
much more than half the last year 
sum. 

This record cut was due to numer- 
ous factors the most important of 
which are: 1. Recommendations of 
Commission members that cutting be 
increased to provide browse. 2. Re- 
moval of storm and wind damaged 
timber, especially in the Northeastern 
section of the state. 3. Personnel was 
available to assist field men select and 
cruise saleable material. 

The Commission does not antici- 
pate so great a return regularly. 
Probably the amount for wood prod- 
ucts sold will approximate $200,000 
in each of the coming 12-month 
periods. 

Commission specialists make timber 
inventories and sustained yield man- 
agement plans, which are necessary 
to the conduct of this program. The 
result will be a continuous timber 
harvest, or cropping, that will open 
areas in dense growth to the benefit 
of wildlife without injury to wood- 
lands. Adequate watershed preserva- 
tion and soil erosion prevention will 
continue to be major considerations 
in the plans. 

In addition to cutting saw timber 
and pulpwood on Game Lands, it 


was necessary to extensively cut 
woody vegetation of little commercial 
value in northern counties of the 
state, last winter, to provide much- 
needed browse for deer. Though na- 
tural foods were in short supply the 
results were very gratifying. Deer 
losses during the last winter and 
spring were considered exceptionally 
low. 


1957 Seasons for Rails, Wood- 
cock, Doves Set by U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion announces that seasons and bag 
limits for the hunting of certain 
migratory game birds have _ been 
established by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Federal regulations effective in 
Pennsylvania for the taking of rails 
and gallinules, including sora, are 
from September 2 to November 9, 
inclusive. The bag limit for rails and 
gallinules, except sora, is 15 daily 
with not more than 30 in possession 
after the first day. 25 sora may be 
taken daily or held in possession. 

Woodcock may be hunted from 
October 15 to November 23, inclusive 
with a daily bag limit of 4 and posses- 
sion limit of 8. 

Doves may be hunted from Septem- 
ber 10 to October 24, inclusive. The 
daily bag and possession limit is 10 
birds. 

No game of any kind may be 
hunted on Sunday in Pennsylvania. 

Shooting hours and other pertinent 
federal regulations will be announced 
later. 
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Roger M. Latham Leaves 
Commission Research Post 





Chiet of the 
Commission’s 


Latham, 

Game 
Division of Research since 1951, has 
left this staff position and has been 
named Outdoor Writer of the Pitts- 
burgh Press. 


Roger M. 
Pennsylvania 


Populous Southeast Has 
Deer Problems 


A review of the 1956 deer situation 
in southeast Pennsylvania discloses 
the following, showing that the pop- 
ular big game animal sometimes 
brings problems as well as hunting 
pleasure: The reported hunter kill of 
legal deer in the 13 southeastern 
counties during the 12-day buck sea- 
son last year was nearly 3,000 ani- 
mals. The record shows, by compari- 
son, that during the entire year 1160 
deer (of both sexes) met death by 
colliding with vehicles on highways 
in the same area. 

A poll of Game Protectors in the 
Commission’s Southeast Division re- 
vealed that nearly 500 deer died on 
the highways within the Division the 
first five months of 1957. Normally 
the high road-kill of deer comes dur- 
ing the mating season in the fall, so 
this total is exceptional. 


Edge Cuttings Provide Wildlife | 


Necessities 


At the end of the Game Commis. q 


sion’s fiscal year, May 31, 1957, a total 


of 71 chain saws were in use in its | 
game habitat development program. | 


These power saws are especially valu- 
able during the winter months. At 
that season of the year more effective 
cuttings can be made from which 
benefits to wildlife will result. 


During the last fiscal year nearly 
600 acres of border edge cuttings 
were made, while 70 additional acres 
were re-cut. These cuttings are long 
and narrow, generally 25 or 30 feet 
wide, and are made on the outer 
edge of timbered areas adjacent to 
open land. They result in ideal food 
and cover conditions which are 
further enhanced the following 
spring when thousands of food-bear- 


ing shrubs and vines are produced | 


naturally. This practice is also very 
beneficial to the crops, normally 
grain, in the adjoining fields. When 


sunlight is permitted to reach field | 
edges formerly shaded better yields | 


usually are the result. 


Such edges are used by practically | 


all species of wildlife because of the 
amounts and varieties of food present 
there, as well as ideal cover condi- 
tions which develop as_ protection 
from natural enemies. 


Release cuttings during this 12 
month period covered 875 acres. Such 
cuttings are made in order to reduce 
the competition of weed, trees and 
shrubs so that good food species can 
get full sunlight and produce more 
fruit. Individual plants may be liber- 
ated, or several acres may be treated 
in this manner. 


These cuttings, together with tim- 
ber sales, are the best means of im- 
proving forest conditions for game in 
winter, the time when it is most 
needed. Deer especially benefit. They 
can frequently be seen browsing in 
the vicinity of such operations even 
while the work is in progress. 
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Game Commission Declares Special Open 
Season To Hunt Antlerless Deer 


December 16, 17 and 18, 1957 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, by resolution, adopted at its 
meeting on July 1, 1957, and pursuant to authority conferred upon it by 
law, declared an open season for the hunting, taking and killing of antlerless 
deer (deer without visible antlers or horns), regardless of sex, size, age, or 
camp limit, on December 16, 17 and 18, 1957, throughout the entire Com- 
monwealth, except in Game Refuges or Propagation Areas (other than on 
any of the latter which the Commission may later specifically declare open 
to deer hunting) established by the Commission, during which time antler- 
less deer may be hunted for and taken only in the manner prescribed by 
the provisions of the Game Law and resolution and regulations of the 


Commission. 


The quota of Antlerless Deer Licenses for each County, as made avail- 
able by action of the Commission, is as follows: 


NUMBER OF LICENSES ALLOCATED FOR ISSUANCE BY EACH 
INDIVIDUAL COUNTY TREASURER 


County No. of 
County Seat Licenses 
AGOMB ..c.csse0es Gettysburg ..... 2,200 
Allegheny ....... Pittsburgh ...... 1,000 
Armstrong ....... Kittanning ..... 3,250 
BEOVED  s6.6cs.005i0% ree 1,000 
ROGIONE: 0600600 MOGOTd 2. kc ss 4,500 
BRIS! “ohGuwenicnee REAGING: «00.0605 5,000 
Ae Hollidaysburg 3,400 
Bradiord: ....ssess Towanda «...0%. 7,000 
ISMGESY <9. 310 010 000 se oie Doylestown ..... 2,600 
2 |) ree BUUGE acs scons 5,000 
Cambria ........ Ebensburg ..... 5,000 
Cameron «2.664... Emporium ..... 4,000 
CE 00) | ear Jim Thorpe .... 7,000 
GARE Scecienes Bellefonte ...... 7,500 
Gli West Chester ... 2,000 
GHavION® ove sis Oo —— 4,000 
Clearfield ....... Clearfield ...:.. 6,000 
UMIOR, 444800040 Lock Haven .... 3,000 
Columbia ....... Bloomsburg 5,000 
Crawford: <.460%.«. Meadville ...... 6,500 
Cumberland ..... CaysIe ck 00s 3,500 
nce sage Me Harrisburg ..... 4,000 
Delaware: ...<..5% NOR iss Seen 500 
RON? cask aichsandinigerets Ridgway ....... 15,000 
UE tee Se NM aes Sie rae ew 5,000 
BAVOUGY oi scsers-oiais Uniontown ..... 2,800 
MOVES .veean ewes WIGHESEA. esses 15,000 
nics ao EEE Chambersburg 4,100 
inmisan lll TP OREOOCE McConnellsburg . 2,850 
COE civcewaes Waynesburg 1,200 
Huntingdon ..... Huntingdon 5,000 
ENGIANE: ocsecee sewers INGIAAA oc 6c:558:00 5,100 
Leis) —_— ee Brookville ...... 5,500 
HAMA 5683) 5s oe Mifflintown ..... 3,250 


County No. of 
County Seat Licenses 
Lackawanna ..... Scerantom ...%.%. 4,000 
Laneaster ..caccs Pancaster ......4. 1,500 
E@WEENCE® 6644.05.05 New Castle ..... 1,200 
Lebanon ...cscies Eebanon ........ 3,000 
0 ere Allentown ..... 1,500 
LUZERNE: icc cece Wilkes-Barre 7,500 
Lycoming ....... Williamsport 8,100 
MeKean® . 050.56 Smethport ...... 16,500 
J lo) a re INSGKEGE cece cee 2,300 
NRE i aia csetecacsis Lewistown ..... 3,200 
MGHIOG) 2.6...60.00% Stroudsburg .... 6,500 
Montgomery ..... Norristown ..... 1,500 
Montour .....<.. Danville’ sc ocs-ccs 1,000 
Northampton AGRON ease deena 2,000 
Northumberland .Sunbury ........ 3,000 
eee New Bloomfield . 4,750 
Philadelphia ....Philadelphia ....  .... 
PIO) 25 ohveeaais MiliGred «occ 8,250 
ONG, iseraeereisre Coudersport 11,000 
Schuylkill ....... Pottsvill@. ...c. 04 10,000 
a Middleburg 2,100 
Somerset ........ Somerset ....... 8,750 
S@livan ...-. 6.60. Eaporte ........ 7,000 
Susquehanna ie 8,250 
GIO eeorro nes: Wellsboro ...... 7,500 
WRION ~c6.6 sss Lewisburg ...... 2,650 
VOR on csc css Franklin’... .... 6,000 
Warren 465.0006 WEEN . osecces 15,000 
Washington ..... Washington 1,000 
WAVHER occ 1c Honesdate’ -........ 8,500 
Westmoreland ...Greensburg ..... 7,100 
Wyoming ........ Tunkhannock 5,100 
WOU sciences WORMS sais oes caer 3,000 
POM oa sible hacia bok wsdl ewees 336,500 


IMPORTANT—DO NOT MAIL APPLICATION TO PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION OR DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, HARRIS- 


BURG. 
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Robert D. Reed 





Seth L. Myers 


Two Pennsylvanians Re-Elected 
To Office In Outdoor Writers 
Association of America 
The Outdoor Writers Association 
of America re-elected two well-known 
Pennsylvanians to its board of ofhcers 
at the Association’s annual conven- 
tion held recently in Aberdeen, 
Washington. Robert D. Reed, Harris- 
burg, Conservation Information As- 





sistant in the Game Commission's 
}iarrisburg headquarters, was again 
selected as a vice-president from the 
Association’s “Group C” members 
(conservation education, public rela- 
tions, and governmental conservation 
agency personnel). Seth L. Myers, 
Sharon, outdoor columnist and long. 
time officer in the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, was re. 
elected secretary of the national or. 
ganization. Both men are charter 
members of the Pennsylvania Out 
door Writers’ Association. 


State Trappers Hold Annual 
Meeting 

The Pennsylvania Trappers Assoc- 
iation held a well-attended meeting 
on June 8th at Hamburg, Pa. One of 
the principal items discussed dealt 
with the recommendations the As. 
sociation would make to the Game 
Commission relative to fur seasons for 
the coming hunting license year. 
Another topic was legislation pertain- 
ing to the trappers’ interests being 
considered in the current session of 
the General Assembly. Other matters 
of special interest to those present of 
course received their share of consid- 
eration. 

In addition to the Pennsylvania 
trappers, out-of-state champion fur 
takers were also in attendance, as well 
as the editor of National Trappers’ 
Digest, outdoor writers, trap com- 
pany and equipment representatives, 
fur buyers, and others. One man came 
all the way from Iowa. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 


sion was represented at this meeting | 


by Paul Failor, who heads _ the 
agency's predator control program, 
and Hayes Englert, the Commission's 
Assistant Chief of Law Enforcement. 
Steve Emanuel, President of the Fed- 


eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, ad- 7 


dressed the meeting on pending leg- 


islation affecting hunters and _ trap: | 


pers, and he invited the Trappers As- 
sociation to join the Federation. 
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Your New Shotgun 


By Ed Shearer 


NEWS release on hand states 
that the Winchester boys up 
New Haven way are figuring on two 
million new sporting firearms being 
moved across the counters of retail 
dealers this year. This will be a con- 
siderable gain over last year’s record 
sales figure. They figure the increase 
will run about like this: 15 percent 
in center-fire rifles, 10 percent in rim- 
fire rifles and a gain of about 10 per- 
cent in shotguns. What is more in- 
teresting to the hunting clan is the 
fact that this estimate is based on 
population increase and means many 
new hunters entering the field. 
There never was a time in our 





history that produced more types, 
models, weights, gauges, barrel 
lengths and _ borings, claims and 
counter-claims together with colorful 
and alluring advertising. Probably 
the best way of writing anything 
helpful to the new hunter is to re- 
view what has stood the test of years 
and then try to fit that in with today’s 
conditions. At least, that is one yard- 
stick to go by. 

The first problem is what gauge 
shotgun to buy. And just what is this 
gauge business anyhow? It seems our 
English cousins started this whole 
matter a long time ago. They took 
a pound of lead and broke it down 
into balls of different diameters. If 
they got ten balls of equal diameter, 
each fitting the bore of the gun, then 
that was a 10 gauge shotgun. Just 
bear in mind that this was before 
choke boring was invented and only 
held true in cylinder bore barrels. 
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OLD SHOTGUNS sometimes look like this after modern shells are used in them. This . 
Damascus barrel could not withstand pressures inherent in today’s powder and can be the | ~ 
cause of serious injury or death to the shooter. 


Today’s factory ball load in the 12 
gauge size runs about 14 balls to the 
pound. Boiled down, all the new- 
comer has to remember is that the 
larger the bore or gauge, the more 
lead you can into them. There are 
other considerations, however, which 
under certain conditions counter- 
balance this feature but let’s forget 
history and take a look at the gauges 
on the market today. 

The ten gauge shotgun is largely 
a thing of the past. No domestic fire- 
arms company is making them and 
you must import them. There are 
two “super tens” being imported to- 
day that are the counterpart of the 
long departed Ithaca and Parker 
super-tens of the 1930’s. These shot 
a 31% inch shell developed by the 
Western cartridge company. It used 
two full ounces of shot at high veloc- 
ity. These shot were copper coated 
to better resist deformation created 
by the high pressure. They could 
take single ducks right along at 75 
to 80 yards and occasional ones much 
farther. It took both a husky man 
and a wizard, however, to hit them 
at these ranges. The average man 
has no use for this kind of perform- 
ance, 


The gun which eventually put the 
larger bores out of business was the 
12 gauge. It has become the stand. 
ard gauge wherever shotguns are 
used. It is the favorite of duck 
hunters, trap and skeet shooters or 
what have you, the world over. Even 
in upland shooting you will find 
more twelve’s than any other gauge. ~ 
There are more loads for it than) 
Joseph’s coat had colors. Take the | 
12 gauge magnum-—shells are 3 inches | 
long and loaded like the old stand- 
ard ten gauge with up to 154 ounces 
of shot. The standard upland load 
with 234 inch shells and 114 ounces 
of shot duplicate the 16 gauge. 

My first twelves, like most guns of | 
that day, had 30 inch barrels and | 
generally full choke. They weighed | 
8 to 814 pounds and were pretty slow 
handling compared to our modern 
guns. Even the 16 gauges available 
went around 714 pounds. If any 
queer minded jasper wanted a really % 
lightweight gun he had to import} 
one from England at a fancy price.| 
It took us Yankee’s a long time to| 
realize that our English cousins were | 
some years ahead of us in shotguns. § 
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Contrast today, when the new 12 
gauge pump action and automatic 
shotguns can be had that are as light 
as our 16 and 20 gauge guns used to 
be. Take the lightest upland such as 
the trap load with 114 ounces of 714 
shot, with 3 drams of powder. This 
is about a 16 gauge load and has 
about the same recoil and report. It 
is well to note that today the stand- 
ard American chamber for all shot- 
guns in 12, 16 and 20 gauge shotguns 
is 234 inches. The one exception be- 
ing the magnum 12 and 20 gauges 
which have 3 inch chambers. Now 
234 inch shells can be used in mag- 
num chambers without harm but 
don’t try 3 inch magnum shells in 
234, inch chambers as it will create 
dangerous pressures. 

The 16 gauge is probably the best 
for the hunter who is not looking 
for the absolute maximum range. A 
good full choke 16 shooting 114 
ounce of number 6 shot should kill 
ducks consistently to about 50 yards. 
The standard 12 gauge with ly 
ounces of number 6 shot can _ be 
stretched to about 55 yards. The 16 












gauge can be built lighter with 
slimmer lines with a slightly milder 
recoil and report than a 12. As an all 
around upland gun it can be very 
fast handling and hard to beat. For 
trap or skeet shooting its lighter shot 
charge and consequent thinner pat- 
terns put the 12 gauge definitely. in 
front. 

The 20 gauge is a special sort of 
gun that has quite a_ following 
among experienced upland gunners. 
In these days of having to cover a 
lot of territory to get a reasonable 
number of shots, the 20 gauge is a 
real meal ticket. Its slim lines, light 
weight and fine balance make it 
lightning fast even when your feet 
are dragging. 

I bought a 1912 model Winchester 
trap, grade 20 weighing 614 pounds, 
when they first came on the market. 
The load was 214 drams of powder 
with 34 ounce of 714 shot. That was 
toward the last of our great grouse 
shooting era, days of flock shooting 
when you could start one to two 
hundred grouse in a day’s hunt in 
our best cover. I made more doubles 


SAFE HANDLING OF GUNS is the mark of every good hunter no matter what make or 
model shotgun he uses. These sportsmen know that a gun pointed in a safe direction will 


never cause an accident or injury. 











Photo by Henry M. Blatner 
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and triples with that combination 
than with any other that I have ever 
used. This was chiefly due to the 
speed with which you could nail the 
first bird before he got fairly started 
and the load would stop anything up 
to 40 yards. Beyond that moving 
game is mostly a lost cause in any 
kind of cover. With today’s loads of 
one ounce of number 6 shot, a full 
choke 20 will take single ducks up 
to 45 yards, but it does not handle 
larger size shot too well. 


The 28 gauge and the 410 are not 
for the average man. They are spe- 
cialized, beautiful guns for a highly 
capable and experienced performer 
under certain conditions. When the 
newcomer is ready for them he will 
need no advice from anyone, so we 
will omit further discussion of them. 

A wide spread myth about shot- 
guns is that the smaller the gauge 
the smaller the pattern. The pattern 
board tells a different story. Exactly 
the same standards govern the 12, 16 
and 20 gauge. A full choke barrel of 
any of these gauges should put 70 
per cent of the shot charge in a 30 
inch circle at 40 yards. The exception 
I believe is the 410 which calls for 
a pattern of 70 per cent in a 24 
inch circle at 25 yards. 


The smaller gauges don’t shoot 
smaller patterns but they do shoot 
thinner patterns with the same choke 
and amount of shot. There are two 
causes. The shot column grows longer 
as the gauge decreases and there is 
a greater amount of shot deforma- 
tion which is lost to the pattern in a 
very few yards. 


For instance a 12 gauge will handle 
114 ounce of shot better than a 16 
and one ounce of shot, better than a 
20 gauge. This is because the smaller 
the gauge- the higher the pressures. 
When pressures go up the bigger the 
percentage of deformed pellets, which 
are useless to the pattern. Also since 
patterns are thinner in the smaller 
gauges they are less effective as shot 
sizes go up. 





Next comes the matter of boring 
and I might say barrel length is tied 
in with this to some extent. Open 
boring calls for shorter barrels and 
tight boring vice versa. The matter 
of boring should be given serious 
consideration as it all too often 
means the difference between a sag 
in the game pocket and a collection 
of sad memories. For years the Amer- 
ican hunters have been sold on full 
choke, long barreled, “kill em a mile” 
shotguns. The firearms and loading 
companies have fostered this with 
highly colored advertising and claims 
of downing ducks at 60 to 70 yards 
and even farther. What they don’t 
state is that the man who can hit 
them at that range is a much rarer 
bird and in these days of scarcity of 
game and small bag limits, his 
chances of learning are practically 
nil. In fact the man who can hit 
them at 30 to 40 yards is not going 
to eat chicken. 


The sales lists of any firearms 
manufacturer will show the 12 gauge 
shotgun runs about 55 percent of 
the sales. Furthermore the full choke, 
long barreled guns make up the bulk 
of this. Let us face the facts. The 
average range at which small game is 
killed runs 30 yards or less. You can 
add 5 yards for some waterfowl shoot- 
ing. 

So it appears to figure out like this. 
The best way to get the most hits is 
to have the widest part of your effec- 
tive pattern where the game is. So it 
don’t make good sense to use a 50 
yard gun on 25 or 30 yard game. 
What the average hunter will do best 
with is a fast, quick pointing gun 
that he can hit with at the average 
upland range of 25 to 30 yards. This 
means a more open bored, short 
barreled 12 gauge shotgun. If he is 
recoil sensitive he will probably do 
better with a 16 or a 20 gauge. Also 
as today he might have to cover a lot 
of scenery between shots—the lighter 
the better. 
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Tote Your Tools 


By John F. Clark 
Drawings by the writer 


F you have ever had the problem 

of transporting your reloading 
tools and accessories to and from the 
firing range or hunting camp, then 
here’s the answer. 

It’s a compact carrying case that 
is fairly easy to construct, rugged 
enough to stand up under field condi- 
tions, and provides ample storage 
space to meet the needs of the 
shooter. 

As you can see in the drawing, 
spring clips are attached to the lid of 
the case to hold your re-loading hand- 
book or other data that might be 
essential to your particular re-loading 
needs. 

The drawer of the case is held in 
place by two 14” iron or brass rods. 

















This prevents spilling the contents as 
you travel from place to place. 

This particular case is designed for 
the B&M type of re-loading tool, 
which can be mounted horizontally 
as the drawing shows. 


Building the Case 
Three-quarter inch white pine is 
used throughout, except for the draw- 





DRAWER - 
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ROUND OFF TO 













MATCH REST OF 
CASE. 
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= eed ~ ‘MEKEESPORT 

.0eee & BOOT ORYER 
MADE FROM AN a WIRE 
COAT HANGER. 





BEND HANGER TO 
SHAPE OF BOOT ¢ 
SUSPEND FROM NAIL 
OR CLOTHES LINE. 


MATERIALS : 1 HANGER 


~ USE A HEAVY 
WIRE HANGER 








@UA EVER TRY To LIGHT A FIRE WITH DAMP oR Ww 
MATCHES ?? MAKES ‘YOU ALMOST LOSE YOUR aeLeIoN 
COESN'T IT ? oT SO, IF You TRY TH 


TRICK . 


LARGE KITCHEN MATCHES . 


fl 
DIP TO HERE ~ 


hom, 


‘ Pavel MELTED 


WiLL KEEP THEM DRY AS A BONE .. FOR DOUBLE 
egg! KEEP THEM IN A SMALL, TIGHTLW CAPPED 
Bort ARRW SOME WHENEVER syed oo. HUNTING 
OR Hist ING « wro > THEY MIGHT SAVE 
YOUR LIFE some nme - 











er bottom, which is 14” hardboard 
or plywood. 

Here’s a list of materials you will 
need. Refer to the numbered parts on 
the exploded views. 


CASE 
1 Pc.—34” x 834” x 1614”—Back 
1] Pc.—%4” x 2144” x 1614”—Front 
1] Pc.—34” x 12” x 1614”—Bottom 
2 Pcs.—34” x 834” x 1034”—Ends 
1 Pc.—34” x 1114” x 1534”—Shelf 


LID 
1 Pc.—3%4” x 12” x 1614”—Top 
2 Pcs.—34” x 134” x 1614”—Front 
& - 
8 2 Pcs.—%4” x 134” x 1034”—Ends 


DRAWER 
9 1 Pc.—34” x 614” x 1614”—Front 
10 1 Pc.—34” x 614” x 1414”—Back 
1] 2 Pes.—34” x 534” x 1034”—Sides 
12 1 Pc. —Yy4” x 914” x 1314”—Bottom 


Ot re CO nD = 


“ID 


HARDWARE 

Hinges 
Catches 
Carrying handle 
2 Pcs. 4” iron or brass rod 
Guides for rods 
2 Spring clips 
6d Finish nails 
Glue 
Sandpaper 

We'll begin by cutting out all the 
parts to size. Number each part as 
you cut it out so there won’t be any 
mix up. Cut the mortises as shown 
in the detail drawing. 

Assemble the case in this order: 
Case, Lid. Drawer. 

Use the 6d finish nails to assemble. 
Glue at all the joints makes the case 
stronger and more rigid. 


When the case is all assembled, 
countersink all the nails and fill the 
holes with wood putty. Then sand 
the case completely. Round off the 
corners and edges with a wood rasp 
or block plane. When sanding, use 
coarse paper at first and then finish 
with fine sandpaper or steel wool. 


Attach the hinges, catches, handle 
and drawer pull. Attach the rod 
guides to the inside of the drawer 
front. Use your reloading handbook 
as a guide when you attach the spring 
clips to the lid. 

Now that you have the hardware 
positioned properly, it might be a 
good idea to remove them before you 
apply the finish. 

The finish consists of two or three 
coats of varnish. Let each coat dry 
completely before applying the next. 
Sand lightly between each coat to re- 
move air bubbles and bumps. 

When the finish is all applied and 
thoroughly dry, replace the hardware. 

If you want to dress up your case, 
line the drawer and the shelf with 
green felt. If you decide to do this, 
don’t apply varnish to these places. 

Re-loading components can be dan- 
gerous, so buy a small lock and keep 
your case locked up when not in use. 
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CUT OR DRILL NOTCH 
RODS AFTER CASE IS ASSEMBLED. 
THE RODS SHOULD FIT- SNUGLY. 





CUT ALL MORTISES 
DIMENSIONS - EXCEPT "A" BELOW 











THIS EDGE ONLY ,IS CUT TO 
THESE DIMENSIONS. 
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Trimming Feathers 


By Tom Forbes ; 


HE last major operation which 

will affect the flight of the arrow 
is to trim the feathers which we have 
attached to the shaft to the desired 
size and shape. In the previous 
column a feather shape was _illus- 
trated which experience indicates 
should be adequate for either a field 
point or a hunting head on the 5/16” 
shafts which we selected to make our 
arrows. Using the dimensions shown, 
lay out this pattern accurately on a 
piece of rather stiff cardboard and 
with a pair of shears cut out the 
template. , 

The feather trimmer illustrated in 
Plate 1 operates on the hot wire 
principle. A resistance wire or ribbon 
approximately 12” in length is 
furnished with the trimmer. It is 
necessary to shape this ribbon to con- 
form with the desired shape of the 
finished feather. This is accom- 
plished by using the cardboard tem- 
plate as a guide and shaping the 
ribbon by hand to achieve the de- 
sired shape. Work in the center por- 
tion of the ribbon so that the ex- 
cess at each end is approximately 
the same length. The resistance rib- 
bon bent to the desired outline is 
shown in Figure 1. Connect the ends 
of the ribbon to the connecting posts 
provided on the trimmer. Nock one 
of the shafts in position on the 
trimmer and bring the portions of 
the ribbon which represent the ends 
of the feather into contact with the 





shaft. If the feathers interfere with 
your vision take a discarded shaft ~ 
and strip off the fletching. Use this ~ 
shaft while adjusting the _ ribbon. i 
Tighten the thumb screws’ which 

hold thé ribbon in position, remove 
the shaft and turn on the current for 
about one half minute. During this 
initial heating the resistance ribbon 
will change shape slightly. Turn off 
the current and when the _ ribbon 
cools check its shape with your card- 
board template and make any neces- 
sary adjustments. In performing this 
operation I generally glue the tem 
plate in position on the old shaft. 
Use your fletching jig and proceed 
just as you did when fletching the 
feathers. When the desired shape is 
again achieved, loosen the connecting 
screws and reset the ribbon so that 
it clears the shaft and the template 
by about 1/16”. This precaution is 
necessary because the heated ribbon | 
will expand and as the ends cannot 7 
move from their fixed position the 
balance of the ribbon will move to 7 
ward the arrow shaft. Revolve the 7 
old shaft one half turn to get the 7 
cardboard fletch or template out of 
the way and turn on the current. 7 
Revolve the shaft about a quarter 
turn slowly in each direction until 
the wire is hot. The wire should 
move to a position close to the shaft 
but not close enough to char or burn 
the wood. Do not leave the shaft in 
position too long at one time as heat 
builds up in the wooden shaft and 
the wood will start to char when the 
adjustment is correct. Make further 
adjustments that may be necessary to 
insure that the ribbon is in the cor- 
rect position. The final check is made 7 
by revolving the old shaft so that the 7 
cardboard fletch comes up from in 
under to the wire when it is hot. | 
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CORRECT POSITION of resistance wire in relation to the arrow shaft before the current 
is turned on is shown in this diagram. The heated wire expands and reduces the clearance 


between the wire and shaft. 


When it passes the wire neatly the 
wire is in position for trimming your 
feathers to shape. 

Start the operation of trimming 
the feathers on each arrow with the 
current turned off. Place one of your 
feathered shafts in position so that 
the resistance wire (cold) is half way 
between two adjacent feathers. Turn 
on the current and when the ribbon 
is hot revolve the shaft so that the 
top moves toward you for one full 
revolution. As each feather comes up 
to the hot ribbon it will be cut to 
the shape of the ribbon and the ex- 
cess feather vanes will fall away from 
the ribbon. When the cut is made 
in this manner the ribbon is visible 
to the operator at all times. By ex- 
periment you will determine the 
speed to revolve the shaft. Too fast 
will distort the feather and may 
shove the ribbon out of position; too 
slow and the finished fletch will be- 
gin to burn. Remove the shaft im- 
mediately after the third feather is 
cut. Turn off the current. 

The charred particles which ad- 
here to the feather edges can be re- 
moved by sliding the edge of the 
fletch between the thumb and fore- 
finger. Make the movement from the 


front to the rear or nock end of the 
shaft. 

The trimmer operation will leave 
a short stubble at each end of the 
fletch. Remove this stubble with a 
sharp knife by cutting through the 
quill on a continuation of the curve 
formed by the ribbon. 

Remove carefully with your knife 
any excess cement that has adhered 
to the wood shaft during the fletch- 
ing process. Since we fletched our 
shafts with feathers, we did not 
lacquer the portion of the shaft to 
which the feathers are attached. 
Later, when you are cresting your 
arrows you may decide to paint this 
portion of the shaft. If so, the crest- 
ing operation is all that remains to 
be done to complete your set of 
arrows. A coat of lacquer may be 
applied to seal out moisture in event 
you do not intend to paint the en- 
tire shaft. Use an artist’s brush and 
be careful that you do not permit 
any of the lacquer to get on the 
feathers. 

The use of plastic vanes instead of 
feathers is rapidly gaining popularity 
among archers. They maintain their 
shape under adverse weather condi- 
tions and in general will outlast 








feather fletching. In recent national 
competition, arrows with plastic 
vanes have been used by the winning 
archers. 

In the familiar three feather fletch 
the feathers are spaced 120 degrees 
apart around the shaft. The nock re- 
ceiver on the fletching jig is con- 
structed to spacé the feathers in the 
correct position. The simple form of 
vane fletching is a four vane fletch. 
The vanes may be spaced at 90 de- 
grees or at 75-105 degrees around the 
shaft. Adaptors may be purchased for 
the fletching jig which will position 
the vanes for either of these spacings. 
Vanes are cut to _ predetermined 
shapes and sizes. The portion of the 
shaft to which the vanes will be at- 
tached should be lacquered before 
the vanes are cemented to the shaft 
if Ducv Household Cement is used. 
Vanes for field and hunting shafts 
retail at about 4¢ each. Vanes have 
a V-shaped base which fits snugly on 
the shaft. Examine the base of each 
vane by running your finger along 
the base. If the end has curled up, 
and they sometimes do, trim off the 
projecting point with a knife. Fletch- 
ing a shaft with vanes is easier than 
fletching with feathers and the pro- 
cedure is the same. The fletch is com- 
plete when it is removed from the 
fletching jig and no trimmer is re- 
quired. 

Four-fletch arrows cannot be shot 
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are several on the market, is installed 
about an inch above the conventional 
rest. A small section cut from a 
turkey wing feather with the vanes 
trimmed to 14” length will serve the 
purpose. It can be cemented in place 
on the side of the bow handle. Re 
member to change the nocking point 
on your bow string to correspond to 
the new position of this arrow rest. 
If you use a feather for a rest glue 
or cement it in position so that the 


vanes of the feather slant toward the | 
target. In this position it offers the 


least resistance to the passage of the 
arrow. 


Arrows fletched with plastic vanes 
have a flatter trajectory in flight than 
those fletched with the conventional 
three feathers. In the language of 
the archer they are said to “fly faster.” 
They will therefore be less liable to 
drift as they will be in the air a 
shorter length of time. 


Archers have consistently improved 
their scores by shooting multi-fletched 
arrows. Four-fletch in either feathers 
or plastic vanes may do the same fo 
you. Try them out on your hunting 
shafts and in the coming deer season 
instead of a miss you may be able to 
place your arrow in the spot that 
will bring down the quarry. Good 
hunting. 


trom the conventional arrow rest of § 
the bow. A small auxiliary rest, there 7 
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OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 








Wild Animal Pets 


By Ted S. Pettit 


(PART II) 


XCEPT for careful observation 

of wild animals in their natural 
environment, there is probably no 
better way to discover why animals 
act as they do than by keeping 
animals as pets. Animal pets can 
range all the way from ants, grass- 
hoppers, crickets or preying mantis, 
up to snakes, turtles, toads, frogs or 
chipmunks. Any animal can be in- 
teresting to watch, especially if you 
have an inquiring mind and the 
ambition to carry out a few experi- 
ments. 

The August OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE column de- 
scribed how to keep insects, sala- 
manders, newts, tadpoles and small 
turtles as pets. This column _ will 
cover larger animals—turtles, snakes, 
and small mammals. 

But first, a word of warning—in 
fact, a few words! Almost all song- 
birds are protected by both federal 
and state law and cannot be captured 
and kept as pets. Even if you find a 
young bird that has fallen from the 
nest, you may not legally “adopt” it. 
Most of the time, the female will 
continue to feed it until it can feed 
for itself. You may find an injured 
adult bird and think you can nurse 
it along. Sometimes you can, but 
most times the bird will die. The 


same goes for rabbits, squirrels or 
other protected game mammals. It is 
best to restrict your wild pets to 
healthy animals that are not pro- 
tected. They are easier to keep and 
you are on the safe side, legally. 
Crows and starlings are two birds 
that may be kept as pets. They are 
both easy to keep and become tamed 
easily. Among the small mammals, 
chipmunks, flying squirrels, and deer 
mice, make the best pets. Other mice 
do not usually live successfully in 
captivity. Larger mammals require 
too much care to make it practical to 
keep them. Confine your efforts then 
to small, unprotected animals. They 
are easier to care for and _ conse- 
quently, more fun in the long run. 


Snakes 


Before going out to collect snakes, 
be sure you recognize the poisonous 
snakes that occur in Pennsylvania. 
The most common of the poisonous 
snakes are copperheads and rattlers. 
Study pictures of them carefully, and 
if possible, spend some time in a 
museum or zoo, looking at live or 
mounted specimens. Unless you are 
very experienced at handling snakes 
and have the necessary collecting 
equipment, do not try to collect and 
keep poisonous snakes. 
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Another good precaution, too, is to 
own a snake bite kit and know how 
to use it. Read the first-aid chapter 
in the Boy Scout manual and the 
Red Cross First-Aid manual for in- 
formation on snake bites. But the 
best precaution of all is to know how 
to recognize poisonous snakes and to 
avoid them. 

Generally, garter snakes, red-bellied 
snakes, ring-necked snakes and milk 
snakes make excellent pets. They are 
reasonably common and are easy to 
feed. It’s best to collect only small 
specimens—under 15” long, you can 
catch them by hand and do not need 
too large a cage. 

Small snakes can be kept tem- 
porarily in a gallon jar with rocks 
in it and some water in a shallaw 
dish. Keep a piece of wire screening 
over the top, so that the snakes can- 
not escape. But for more than a few 
days, make a cage out of an apple 
crate or similar box, and some screen- 
ing. 

Knock one side out of the crate, 
so that you have a box with a bottom, 
two ends, and one side. Then tack 
some screening over one side. Make 
a frame of wood the size as 
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the other side, and tack screening 
over the frame. Then attach the 
frame to the crate with hinges. Thus, 
you will have a door that will make 
cleaning easier, and make it easier to 
feed the reptile specimens. Drill a 
few 1” holes in the back of the crate, 
and cover the holes with patches of 
screen. Thus, you will have a well- 
ventilated and airy cage that is easily 
cleaned, and easily opened for feed- 
ing. 

In the cage should be a layer of 
pebbles and some leaves, a large rock, 
or a chunk of wood for the snake to 
climb on. In one end, place a shallow 
dish of water. 


What to Feed Snakes and Turtles 


Turtles, such as box _ turtles, 
painted turtles, small snappers or 
spotted turtles, will eat a variety of 
foods. Raw meat, raw fish, insects 
and earthworms will make up the 
bulk of their diet and they will feed 
by themselves if the food is placed 
before them. 

Snakes, on the other hand, may 
have to be forced-fed—that is, you 
may have to open their mouths and 
push the food in. Again, bits of raw 
fish or soft bodied insects and earth- 
worms make good snake food. A 
drop or two of cod liver oil every 
two weeks helps to keep them in 
good condition. 

Larger snakes may feed for them- 
selves, especially if you offer them 
live mice. One way to do it is to look 
for mice nests in fields and along 
hedge rows with young mice in the 
nest. Another way is to build a live 
mouse trap as is shown here, and to 
capture a mouse once or twice a 
week. Just dump the mouse in the 
snake cage—the snake will do the 
rest. 


Small Mammals 


Before trying to capture deer mice, 
flying squirrels or chipmunks, be sure 
you have a suitable cage in which to 
keep the animal. 

The easiest cage to make requires 
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the following materials: a board 24” 
x 12” x 1”. Two boards 12” x 12” 
x 1”; 8 two-inch wood screws; one 
piece of 4” mesh hardware cloth 
2’ x 2’; and one piece of hardware 
cloth 12” x 4’; two pieces of half 
round molding 12” long and one 
piece 2’ long. 

Fasten the 12” x 12” x 1” boards 
to the ends of the 24” x 12” x 1” 
board as shown, using wood screws: 
Tack the 12” x 4’ piece of hardware 
cloth on the inside of the cage. 
Fasten the 2’ x 2’ piece of hardware 
cloth to the top and one side of the 
cage. Use the molding to hold a piece 
of window glass on the other side of 
the cage. Place a small wooden box 
or cocoanut shell inside for a den. 

The cage may be cleaned and food 
and water placed inside by sliding 
the glass up and down. 

This cage will do nicely for a chip- 
munk, flying squirrel or deer mice. 


Small Mammal Traps 


There are three easy-to-make traps 
for small mammals. 
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To make the first one—the best of 
the three for mice and chipmunks— 
you need a No. 5 tin can, (this is the 
tall can that fruit juice comes in), 
a snap mouse trap, some soft copper 
wire or baling wire, and some every 
day tools. Follow the steps in the 
illustrations and you'll find this an 
easy trap to make. While your're at 
it, make three or four. Then you can 
set them all at once and_ perhaps 
catch three or four mice at once. 

The second is good for chipmunks, 
and is also easy to make. It is a little 
heavier than the first kind, but it 
will serve as a cage also, until you 
get a better cage built. 

The third kind is the clumsiest of 
all—but it is always set and you can 
catch more animals in it. The only 
danger using it outdoors is, that a 
weasel or skunk may beat you to it, 
and clean out your catch. 


But whatever kind of trap you use, 
check it several times a day. Mice 
need a lot of food—an amount equal 
to about their own weight every day, 
and they'll soon die without it. Don’t 
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try to keep them in a tin can for 
more than an hour or two. 


There are several kinds of baits 
that are very attractive. For deer 
mice, set your traps in edges of 


woods, in hedgerows, around wood 
piles or piles of logs. Bait them with 
pieces of cookies, peanut butter, corn- 
meal mush (sugar added), oatmeal 
(sugar sprinkled on) or small pieces 
of store cheese. 

Chipmunks probably make_ the 
best pets of all and are very easy to 
catch alive. Use either of the first 
two traps, and bait it with small 
pieces of apple, walnut or butternut 
meats, peanut butter or pieces of 
sweet cookies. Set the traps along 
stone walls, near rock piles or piles 
of logs, under old bridges or house 
foundations or in similar spots. If 
the can or wire on the trap is new 
and shiny, sprinkle on some dirt, 
woods duff or old leaves so as to 
camouflage it. 

Food for these pets would be about 
the same as bait. Try out several 
foods and see which are preferred. 
But be sure to provide a variety all 
the time. Raw peanuts; nut meats; 
peanut butter; pieces of apple or 





banana, wild cherries in _ season, 
acorns, black walnuts, cracked corn, 
chicken feed or bird food all will be 
eaten. But to stay healthy, the pet 
needs a variety of foods and an 
ample supply every day. 

The cage for any of these animal 
pets should be kept in open shade— 
that is, where there’s sunlight, but 
where they are not in the direct sun 
all day long. As they become tame, 
many ef them will feed at any time. 
But since they are basically noc- 
turnal, in the beginning they may 
feed only when it is dark. Conse- 
quently, it may be necessary to cover 
the cage to darken it so the animals 
will eat. Then, too, in the beginning 
they will be frightened by any human 
activity near by, and will not feed. 
Be sure they have the chance to eat 
when there is nothing—noise or 
people—to disturb them. 


As they become accustomed to you 
and the normal activity of the house- 
hold, they will feed anytime. 


It is also necessary to keep the 
cages clean. Each day clean out un- 
eaten bits of food and droppings. If 
necessary, remove the animal and 
thoroughly wash the cage. Dirty cages 
breed disease and the animals may 
die rather quickly. 


A Few Things to Watch For 


Wild animal pets are more fun to 
keep if you observe them carefully. 
First, watch them as they feed. Watch 
to see if they use their front feet or 
hold the food, and how they hold it. 
Do they sit up on their haunches as 
they eat? What kinds of food do they 
prefer? Will they eat different kinds 
of food than they would normally 
find in the wild? 


Many of these observations can 
teach you much about the ways of 
animals and nature, in general, in- 
formation that may be applied to 
conservation later on. Keeping wild 
pets and watching them carefully is 
really FUN WITH A FUTURE. 
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Pennsylvania's New Hawk Law 






By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


A CONTROVERSY which has 
lasted well over two decades ap- 
pears to be nearing an end. The 
hawk bill is now law. 

On May 6, 1957, Governor George 
M. Leader signed House Bill No. 247, 
sponsored by Representatives Foster, 
Ashton and Wheeler. It is now Act 
No. 43 of the 1957 Session of the 
General Assembly, and became effec- 
tive September 1. 

Passage of the bill was made pos- 
sible when sportsmen on the one 
hand, and bird-lovers on the other, 
called a truce after years of dispute 
and got together on a measure which 
both could approve. 

Assisting in that operation was the 
Game Commission, which under the 
old law had wrestled with an almost 


insurmountable enforcement 
lem. 

It was just twenty years ago that 
the Game Commission had legisla- 
tion put on the books protecting all 
hawks except the three accipiters, the 
goshawk, Cooper’s hawk, and sharp- 
shinned hawk. This was accomplished 
when the Game Law was codified in 
1937. 

The Commission’s next step was 
elimination of the five dollar bounty 
on the goshawk. This was done in 
June, 1951. 

Unfortunately, these steps, ad- 
vanced as they were in terms of con- 
servation thinking, did not com- 
pletely solve the problem. 

Along Pennsylvania’s eastern 
mountain ridges, where favorable up- 


prob- 
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drafts create ideal conditions for 
flight, the annual fall migration of 
the hawks regularly attracts two 
groups of interested spectators. 

One is the bird-lovers, who enjoy 
watching the great birds as they soar 
in the airstreams above the peaks. 

The other is the hunter, for whom 
the unprotected predator hawks are 
and always have been fair game. For 
decades gunners have shot these birds 
from blinds along the flyways during 
the migration period. 

It was inevitable that the extrem- 
ists in these two groups, those who 
believed all hawks should be _ pro- 
tected and those who believed all 
hawks should be shot, would come 
into conflict. 

However, even those with more 
moderate views became concerned 
over charges that some ‘gunners, 
either because they could not dis- 
tinguish between species or because 
they did not care, were shooting pro- 
tected hawks along with the others. 

Many thousands of man-hours were 
expended by game protectors in the 
effort to bring this situation under 
control. The difficulty in proving vio- 
lation, except where the protector 
actually saw the shot fired, made the 
law almost unenforceable. 

Act No. 43 changes that situation. 

It provides that during the fall 
migration, namely in September and 
October, all shooting of any species 
of hawk is prohibited in the specified 
areas which contain the most im- 
portant flyways. This outlaws entirely 
the practice of shooting hawks as a 
sport from blinds or stands along the 
established flyways. 

I, should be noted, however, that 
the Legislature left unchanged, and 
therefore still in full effect, the provi- 
sion designed to protect the farmer 
from marauding hawks or eagles. 
That provision, contained in Section 
726 ot the Game Law, reads as’ fol- 
lows: 


“Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to prevent any person from 
killing any eagle or hawk or owl or 


turkey vulture or hereon protected by 
this act, when caught in the act of 
destroying domestic livestock, poultry, 
game, other protected birds, their nests 
or young, or fish in private rearing 
ponds, or to prevent such killing im- 
mediately following such destruction.” 


Thus the farmer, even in the area 
designated in the new act, may shoot 
any hawks, protected or not, when 
they invade his premises and cause 
damage. 

For the sportsman, the new act 
provides certain limitation upon his 
sport in the interest of saving those 
hawks which the law has protected 
over the years. It means that when 
he shoots during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, which is the 
only period affected by the act, and 
does this shooting in the designated 
area of Eastern Pennsylvania, he is 
prohibited from sport shooting of 
any species of hawk whatever. For 
that two months period, and in that 
region only, the goshawk, Cooper's 
hawk and sharp-shinned hawk are 
added to the other hawks which have 
been protected all along. 

It is therefore important to the 
sportsman that he know the pro 


hibited area. It was drawn up in such — 
a manner as to cover the major hawk- © 


shooting spots. These include moun- 
tain areas near Wilkes-Barre, Shamo- 
kin and Palmerton, and in particular 
the best-known of all, the Kittatinny 
Ridge of the Blue Mountain, involv- 
ing sixty miles of flyway between 
Wind Gap and Bethel. 

Here is the boundary line of the 
“all hawks protected in September- 
October’”’ area: 


From Easton the line extends 
southwest along U.S. 22 to Harris 
burg, follows the Susquehanna and 
its West Branch north to State Route 
405 at Muncy, then northeast on 


State Route 405 to Hughesville, then ] 
east on State Route 115 to State © 


Route 29 at Pike’s Creek, then north 
on State Route 29 to the State line, 


then east and south along the State © 


line back to Easton. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
rere Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny. Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


PT Oe RROD ficecccvescsancecens Waterfowl Management Agent 
hie ih odin nek nee Rewkencnseeee Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 

Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

















SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
PENNA. STATE COLLEGE 7 Open Seasons 


AGRICULTURE LIBRARY _ nits 


UNIVERSI{TY PARK, PA. »tember 1, 1957-August 31, 1958) 


days excepted, for game. The opeaing 

} ee ee ees JA October 19 and 26 will be 8:00 A. m, 

On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the sho ting 

hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., excepting from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 

6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 

A. M. to 5:30 P. M. (ALL SHOOTING HOURS BASED ON EASTERN STANDARD TIME, THE 
ABOVE SHOOTING HOURS DO NOT APPLY TO MIGRATORY GAME.) 


‘ BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Ruffed Grouse eens ae 
Wild Turkeys ocee OSE. 

Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) 356 Ob 

Ring-necked Pheasants, males only cece WCE 

Rabbits, Cottontail sos« Seb 

Bobwhite Quail o66:0 Maes 

Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 2 GS ..0. ee, 3 

Racccons Unlimited .... 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... 

Grackles Unlimited .... pt. 1 Aug. 31, 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 18 incl.) Unlimited .... . (except Oct. 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 1 . 25 Nov. 30 


Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 ice R Nov. 30 


( Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regardless 
of size. (Requires hunting license and | (only one deer 
Special Archery License, but no Antler- | for combined 
less Deer License) seasons) 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler three 
or more inches long without points, meas- 
uring from the top of the skull as the deer 
is in life, shall be considered legal, by 
individual 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
hunting license and Antlerless Deer Li- 

q cense), by individual Dec. 16, 17 and 18 














NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 


Skunks and Opossums Unlimited .... Sept. 
Minks Unlimited .... Nov. 
Muskrats (traps only) wre - 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide 














SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeed- 
ing day of the open season fcr each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1957 seasons, whether hunting individually 
or with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and 
Arrow Season, issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of 
Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants 
Mey hunt fcr deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season 
without a license cn lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written 
consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer 
License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15, or 
after December 15, 1957. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only, Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or 
otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District 
or County where trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 O’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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